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KS xx=>3 ESBIA, when ſhe firſt 
© LAG | ſaw London, was barely _ 
Dy. 1/4 Wl ſeventeen; à country e- 
+ IQ my ducation, under a good 
S ze father, had furniſh'd her 
wiuͤith all the principles of 
virtue; eftabliſh'd honour as the firſt of 
human conſiderations ; and taught her 
to dread death leſs than a crime. The 
injuring the character of another would 
have appear'd to her in a worſe light than 
You, I B the 
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the perjury of a ſuborn'd evidence; and 
to have cheated at cards not leſs criminal, 
tho' of leſs conſequence, than to have 


demanded an equal ſum in the ſtreets, or 
on the road. 


When people have leſs 4 upon 
beauty, they are leſs extravagant in its 
praiſes : when they are not uſed to the 
pride of ruining thoſe who poſſeſs it, they 
are not ſo eager to diſcover even the 
brighteſt force of it. Leſbia, who-would 
have created- rapture in a thouſand breaſts 
in this intriguing town; who would, by 
that time ſhe was thirteen, have been 
the theme of every ſong, the toaſt of 
every riot; had not yet been told ſhe was 
handſome. The fon of the principal 
farmer had ſometimes ſaid ſhe was like 


a picture of Mary queen of Scots, which 


hung up in the hall; and her father 
had obſerv'd her ſkin was of the ſame 


Hue with the celebrated lady Ranelagh, 
of his time: as neither had been intereſt- 
ed neither had been warm, and what is 
ſpoke without the earneſtneſs of paſſion 
3s generally heard with indifference, The 
jady did not ſuppoſe that having a re- 
ſemblance ſpoke any claim to the beau- 
ties of the perſon reſembled, and remem- 


bring 
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bring that ſhe had read in the Spectator 
an account of fir Roger de Coverley's 
face paſſing for the Saracen's head, with 
very little alteration; ſhe concluded that 
it was as poſlible a plain face might be 
like to an elegant one, as a good counte- 
nance for her partiality for the knight had 
always painted him on her imagination 
in very favourable colours, might be ſo 
to a terrible and ſavage one. 


Women never think themſelves hand- 
ſome till men tell them they are ſo. The 
homelieſt will believe it. when it comes 
from people ſo much intereſted ; the 
fineſt will give no credit to their glaſs 
while they want this atteſtation : no crea- 
ture is ſo tyrannic, ſo fickle, ſo unfeeling, 
as a beauty; and tis thus we create the 
engines that deſtroy us. It was at the 
laſt of the Vauxhall breakfaſts that 
Leſbia firſt ſnew'd the polite world the 
moſt engaging face they had eyer ſeen. 
The death of her father had thrown her 
into the care of an aunt, whoſe reſidence 
in town had made that place alſo her 


abode; and ſhe had been tempted, by 


the fineſt morning the ſpring had offer'd, 
to make a viſit to the firſt place in the 
world where a fine morning is to be en- 
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joy'd: ſhe who was once the firſt of the 


poo 


s was there, and walk*d unre- 
garded, the circle was form'd about the new 


invader; wherever ſhe moved the crowd 
follow'd, and the reſpect that is paid, thro? 
conſtraint, to a princeſs in a drawing room, 
was offer'd voluntarily to her: of all the 


whole circle not qne-but turn'd his face 
towards her: not one but kept his di- 
ſtance, tho* not a man but wiſhed $0 


break thro' the limits. 


"The fcene was very new to the per- 
Jons who were the objects of regard : the 


.aunt was confounded, the girl was ter- 
Tified ; they found themſelves baniſhed 
From the place by the attention that was 


paid them in it: they made their way 
out at the firſt door, and as they drove 
home, -thoroughly diſcontented with 


- having loſt the entertainment of the 
morning, reaſoned very variouſly on the 


2 of the incident. The aunt was 
ully ſenſible of the whole matter. The 
niece had never entertained a thought of 
herſelf favourable enough to have given 
her the leaſt hint towards the diſcovery; 
and the old lady had laid the whole force 


of the enchantment on the beauty of a 


handkerchief the girl wore, which, how- 
ever, 
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ever, as it was particular, ſhe told her. it 
4 would be adviſeable to put on no where 
but in the houſe for the future. 


The coach, tho' thoſe that were in it 
„ had not attended to that, was followed: 
© || by a number of the perſons who had been- 
foremoſt in their admiration ;- and en- 
- | quiries were made on. every. hand to 
learn who the people were that had oc- 

caſioned all the conſternation: If the 

men of intrigue were chagrin'd to hear 
r- | of the prudence, good-ſenſe, and ſtrict- 
Ee neſs of the guardian, they were charmed 
r to find the ward a perfect country inno- 
d cent: half a dozen of them watched the 
as door from morning to night; two or 
1y | three took lodgings in view of the 
ve | houſe; ſome brib'd the maids; and 
th others attempted the trades- people: but 
he all was ineffectual. The old lady, tho? 
hee the had no conception of all this prepa- 
as ration, did not ſuppoſe the incident 
would be wholly without its conſe- 
of | quences; or even had ſhe not foreſeen 
en | the continued aſſiduities of theſe ad- 
7 3 | mirers, ſhe was in no haſte to teize the 
rce } beauty's brain with new ones: ſhe had 
fa] underſtood it as little leſs than a miracle 
We that the girl had been blind to one acci- 
cl, B -Y dent 
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dent of fo intereſting a nature, and ſhe 
was determined to keep her out of the 


way of another. 


While thoſe who plotted deeper were 
paying their attention to the door, many 
who were deeply wounded, tho' either 
leſs cunning or leſs aſſiduous, were 
watching all the public places in expec- 
tation of her coming, and hoping as 
much for a chance a ſecond time, as 
they had miſſed the firſt, They were all 
diſappointed. After a week the greateſt 
part gave up the expeCtation ; only the 
two or three, who were in ſome meaſure 
fixed in the neighbourhood by their lodg- 
ings, were in a lingering and dark hope, 
that accident might, at one time or other, 
and ſome way or other, do ſomething. 
It is not to be ſuppos'd the church was 
a place that could have occurr'd to the 

emory of a fine gentleman on any occa- 
ſion. This became ſo perfectly unfaſhion- 
able a place that *twas not frequented even 
for an intrigue; two of theſe were 1 
as they were at breakfaſt to ſee all th 
people going one way; they 1 — * | 
that whatever it was that clear'd every 
houſe of its inhabitants, might alſo have 
the effect on the enchanted caſtle where 

their 
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gave her pain; and during the whole re- 
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their divinity refided ; they threw on their 
cloaths ; they followed the crowd; they 
found themſelves at the place of worſhip ; 
they had not been long ſeated there be- 
fore the blooming Lefbia followed her 
aunt up the middle iſle, and into one of 
the moit remote pews. 


—— 


The congregation were alarmed at the 
appearance of ſo conſpicuous: a figure, 
which they had not ſeen before. The 
ſacred deſk could not protect the perſon 
who officiated in it from darts in their 
nature irreſiſtible. He pronounced the 
prayers with-a confuſed fervour; and, while 
his eyes were continually directed towards 
the fair incognita, ſeem'd to addreſs them' 
rather to her than to the deity; People, 
whoſe attention had been leſs engroſs*d by 
the ſame object, could have diſcovered 
more of the venerable inamorato's diſ- 
order; the aunt inſtantly ſaw the atten- 
tion that was paid to her fair charge, nor 
could that lady now be inſenſible to it 
herſelf; her ſurpriſe was more than her 
ſatisfaction; and inſtead of that erect 
triumph which would have diſcovered it- 
ſelf in many women on ſuch an occaſion, 
Leſbia ſhew'd no ſenſe of it but what 
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mainder of the ſervice never ſhew*d her 
face above the top of the pew. People, 
while they were diſappointed, admired the 
modeſty that was the occaſion ; and thoſe 
who burn'd to. fee her, applauded her 
more for denying them that ſatisſaction. 


Of the two wounded youths, who had. 
fallen in the way of this lucky opportu- 
nity of ſeeing her, the one was a profets'd. 
man of intrigue, a perſon of family and 

fortune, of innate honour and an uncom- 
mon ' underſtanding ; the other was one 
of thoſe wild unthinking creatures, who, 
from their ſucceſs upon a common crea- 
ttutre, chink their way open to the moſt 
reſerv d, place aſſurance firſt in the rank 
of human virtues, and eſteem it incapable 

of diſappointment. Sylvius, the perſon 
who claims the firſt character, laid his: 
ſchemes with a diſcretion that by no 
means ſuited with the impetuous temper 
of his friend; they determin'd on diffe- 
rent wbaſurrs, and the mutual engage 
ment was, that the ſucceſs of the one ſnould 
be the end of the attempts of the other. 
Neither of them had ever harbour'd a 
thought of matrimony, yet both, ſuch is 
the ervel vabity, of nipnkand, form'd pro- 

| | fy BTR STE jects; 
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jects which they e could not fail of 
ſucceſs. 


The undaunted adventurer walk'd up 
to the lady's' pew as ſoon as the ſervice was 
over; he offer*d his hand to the aunt, and 
was refus d with civility; he purſued his 
aſliduities to the outer door with that aſ- 
ſurance that ſcorns repulſe, and he there 
attempted-to hand the niece ; the diſdain - 
that ſparkled in her eyes was ſeverer than 
the moſt eloquent reproof, and he gave 
up the chace as haſtily as he had begun 
It, + 5 f itte 


Sylvius had remained all this time in his 
place, nor ſo much as directed a glance 
towards the deſtinꝰd victim to his de- 
ſigns; he knew his importance was enougk 
to ſupport an acquaintance which fat- 
tery could not fail to ſucceed in making; 
he knew the way was open to the cler- 
gy mag into every family in the pariſh. - 
And while; he diſdained the rival, he ſa 
the lover could not fail to oaks his 
way into the family: he met the perſon 
whoſe afliſtance he had determined to 
engage, .tho* without his knowledge, in 
ſo honourable an office, as he was coming 


out of the veſtry; he thanked him for 
TESTS B. 5. his - 
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his ſermon; he entered into the merits 
of it, ſuch as they were, with ſo much 


Judgment, that the preacher was charm'd 


with his applauſes: they accompany'd 
one another to the lodgings of the cler- 
gyman, who could not omit to aſk his 
new friend to come in: Sylvius excuſed 
himſelf on a pretended engagement, but 
told the perſon who had aſked him, 
that he ſhould not think he forgave 
him, if he did not promiſe to ſup with 
him at his lodgings. The clergyman was 
charm'd to find his new acquaintance 
was alſo his pariſhioner,. and did not fail 
of his appointment. 


Silvius employ'd the hours between 


this and ſupper-time in diſpoſing every 


thing to make the beſt appearance in his 
apartments ; he ſent home for his plate; 
he ordered every ſervant to attend ; he 


gave his inſtructions for a magnificent 


ſupper, and invited a couple of his 
friends, who were intruſted with the 
ſecret, and who were happy to be em- 
ploy'd in ſo ſcandalous a deceit. 


| | 


The hour approached ; the viſitant 


was uſhered into the dining-room, and 


left for above a quarter of an hour to 
| ENtEIe 
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entertain himſelf with admiring the 


grandeur of the preparation. Sylvius 
has the addreſs to make every thing fa- 
miliar ; he entered alone, and his friends 
dropped in by perfect accident. The 
converſation was all concerted, yet it 
ſeemed to flow from the immediate 
occaſion; the ſupper, tho* too much 
for the family-meal of a man of almoſt 
the firſt quality, ſeemed the common- 
courſe of the table; and the maſter of 
the family neither ſcemed- to think it at 
all particular, or that it needed an 
apology. The friends who had fallen: 
in by this perfect accident, were often 
running into the common, but not the 
leſs unjuſtifiable licentiouſneſs of diſ- 


courſe; but Sylvius always ſtopped 


them : Tou know, he would ſay, this: 
is always diſagreeable to me, but at 
this time in particular you muſt be 
guarded The clergyman was charm'd 
with the true politeneſs of his friend, 
whom he already began to ſee in the 
light of a future patron; and even when 
dilintereſted views had no ſhare in the 
attention which he paid him, his choice 
of ſubjects for converſation was fo pro- 
per, and his manner of treating him, at 
once ſo modeſt and ſo maſterly; that it 
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would have been injuſtice not to ap- 


plaud, what it were ſtupidity, not to ad- 
mire. 


There never was ſo compleat a maſter 
of diſſimulation as Sylyius.z but what pity,, 


that he who could ſupport the aſſumed 


character of a man of virtue and wil- 
dom, could not diſtinguiſh that it was the - 
only one worthy his attention in reality. 
As one of the viſiters was to pretend his 


juſt being arrived out of the country, . 


it was natural for Sylvius to be enquiring . 
concerning his tenants and friends; nor did 
he omit to enquire after the old rector of 
the town, whether he was yet crawling 
between heaven and earth. This hint 
was not thrown away, and it was. there- 
fore not judged neceſſary to enlarge 
upon it. The company drank. freely. 
after ſupper, but nobody was ſuffered to 
fill the glaſs for another: *Tis always 
the law of my table, fir, (ſaid Sylvius - 
to the clergyman) that every man takes 
< what he likes; but were it not ſo (con- 
e tinued he) I ſhould think it neceſſary - 
© to. obſerve that rule when I had the 


+ honour, of a viſit from one of your 


8. robe.“ | 3 7 
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It was late before the company broke. 

up; but it was not late the following 
morning before the clergyman waited on. 

the ladies to welcome them to his pa- 

riſh : the lover liad the addreſs never to. 

hint at the very name of the perſon who 

had been the occaſion. of. his. courting, 

the acquaintance; but it was. impoſſible. 

for the viſitant to. conceal his. rapture :- 

he told the ladies he thought himſelt 
doubly happy that two ſuch. additions 

had been made. to the families under. 

his care; and ſet off the magnificence, . 

the affluence, and the ſobriety and ſenſe of 

his new acquaintance, in as warm terms. 

as he could have done if the. ſubject of. 

his applauſe had taken the coarſer | me- 

b thods of a, bribe, and inſtructed * in. 
8 his intentions. | 4 

) 

» He who meditates a conqueſt worth 
; the attention, muſt be at once reſolute, . 
8. and prudent in his attacks. Perhaps 
5 patience is the firſt requiſite to the cha- 
y : racer of a real man of intrigue, What- 
e ever might be the natural impetuoſity of 
Ir. Sylvius's temper, reaſon dictated this 
reſerve as neceſſary, and he always ſub- 
mitted to the injunction. It was five 
It: F ; | | days 
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days: before he threw himſelf. into- the 
way of the clergyman again, and he 
made no attempt toward ſeeing the 
face of the lady in the mean time: a 
pretended indifference is the only ſecu- 
rity againſt the diſcovery of a real paſſion; 
many a man, to.his eagerneſs in ſeeing his 
miſtreſs at her window, has ſacrificed: 
the faireſt opportunities of meeting her 
in public : but this was not the foible 
of Sylvius. When he met his worthy 
friend, that gentleman's diſcourſe turn'd 
as much on Leſbia, as when at Leſbia's 
aunt's it had on Sylvius. The artful- 
lover heard every thing without emo- 
tion, and when he ſaw his viſitant, in 
the genuine honeſty of his heart, giving 
up his own hopeleſs paffion to that 
which he endeavoured to raife in his 
breaſt, inſtead of being charmed with 
the accounts of the niece*s beauty, 
asked after the aunt's nnderſtanding. 

He recollected the having ſeen a very 
agreeable lady at church. on the Sunday 
before, and that he ſaw a perſon with her 
in whom devotion wore the moſt truly 
amiable countenance, under which he 
had ever ſeen it: this was reported to- 
the old lady at the next viſit of the 
clergyman ; ; and, as the ſubtle —_— 
who- 
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who had thrown out the bait well 
knew there was no period, no condi- 
tion of life above the reach of flattery, 
when properly directed. This ſucceeded 


as he had intended; and when he join'd 


his reverend friend, as he was ſpeaking 
to the ladies after the afternoon's ſer- 
vice the next Sunday, he took care to 
engage that gentleman in ſuch a man- 
ner between himſelf and them, that ir 
was unavoidable but the aunt, when ſhe 
aſked the other to tea, muſt pay him 
the ſame compliment. 


Few people would have behaved as Syl- 
vius did on this occaſion ; he declin'd the 
invitation; but he did this with a civility 
that pleaded more in his favour than all 
that could have paſſed under the moſt fa- 
vourable circumſtances of the viſit, There 
was an air of concern, with the indiffe- 
rence, that attended his declining the ci- 
vility, and he made an excuſe which had, 
at the ſame time, all the appearance of 
reality, and yet ſeem'd what, if he had 
been greatly inclin*d' to go with them, he 
might have evaded. Sylvius was the theme 


of praiſe, both in theaunt's and in the cler- 


gyman' s diſcourſe, during the viſit. His 
modeſty, 
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modeſty,his goodneſs, his underſtanding, all 
ſo uncommon at ſuch an age, were topics, 
of the higheſt admiration. Only the young 
lady was filent. When the party broke 
up, ſhe look'd her aunt full in the face, 


and a liquid pearl ſwelling in each eye as 
ſhe ſpoke, Oh! madam, ſaid ſhe, what 


am I going to confeſs to you! but why 


© ſhould it be a ſecret? if ever I am to 
be happy, that gentleman muſt make 
. 


 Sylvius was loft to all his friends and 
acquaintance. His whole ſoul was devoted 
to the conqueſt he had meditated, and he 
promis'd himſelf ſucceſs; though he 
had not vanity: enough to ſuppole what 
was truly: the ſituation of the breaſt of 
his miſtreſs. He let the ſucceeding day ſlip 
without ſeeing hisreverend friend; on the 
next to that, he commiſſion*d him with his 
compliments to the lady who had ho- 
nour'd him with an invitation which he 
could not accept on Sunday, and begg?d 


him to tell her he ſhould think ſhe: did 
him a great honour if ſhe would give him 


leave to have the happineſs ſome other 
afternoon,” which he could not at that 
time accept The conſequence of this 
was. a- formal invitation; the clergyman 

Was. 
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was of the party, they ſpent the evening: 
at the lady's lodgings, and a: friendſhip. 
and intimacy commenced. 


Love is ingenious at contrivances, Leſ- 
bia found the means of engaging him, in. 
conſequence of ſome enquiry he was to 
make for her, to repeat his viſit the next 
aſternoon ; ſome book he had mention'd: 
gave her an opportunity to fix him for a 
third, when he was to bring it, and point: 
out the particular paſſages to them: on. 
the fourth, he was engaged to attend them- 
to Hyde- park; and the fifth, form'd an 
appointment, in conſequence of which, 
thoſe who had deſpair'd of the new 
beauty, ſaw Sylvius with her in the ſtage- 
box. The principal attention, on ther 
part of Sylvius, was all this time paid to 
the aunt, and while the angelic creature, 
who really employ'd every chought of his 
foul, had a thouſand opportunities of ad- 
miring him more, ſhe had no gueſs that 
her own accompliſhments had any charms 
for him. 


When theſe p-ople were ſo truly fond 
of one another, it was eaſy. for them to 
find occaſions of being eternally together. 
Sylwius's eq ipage was convenient for an 

airing 
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airing 5 Sylvius's footman was always itt 
the way for a meſſage; Sylvius was fond 
of public places, and it was therefore 
nothing particular to deſire him to be at 
thoſe which they attended: By degrees 
he was drawn into a pleaſure in the things 
himſelf Hk'd, and in conſequence of Syl- 
vius's equipage and attendance wherever 
they were, and of all their acquaintance 
ſeeing his ſervant with their cards, and 
their faces in his coach, it' was univerſally 
reported that there muſt be ſomething 
very particular in the acquaintance. It is 
thus that one familiarity leads to another 
in theſe intimacies, till thoſe who ſaw there 
was nothing in the firſt ſtep, think there is 
as little in the ſucceeding ones, and the 


whole town is appriz'd of a thing of 


which themſelves are, perhaps, * 
ignorant. 


One of the firſt conſequences of this 
report, was a viſit from a very good friend 
to the aunt, to put her on her guard; 
this was ſucceeded by a ſecond; the ſame 
day produced a fourth, a fifth, a ſixth, 
and all. big with the ſame- information, 
that the poor young creature was fallen 
into the hands of the moſt abandon'd fel- 
low upon earth; all ſupported by _ . 

0 


r 
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of the deluding this perſon's daughter, of 
debauching ſuch an acquaintance's wife, 
and every other formidable report that her 
malice could invent, or ſcandal propagate ; 
and all concluding with the ſame obſer- 
vation, that the world was aſtoniſh'd a: 
woman of her character and underſtand- 


ing could countenance ſuch a barefac'd 
deſign. 


It was impoſſible to conceal ſuch a tor- 
rent of reproach from Sylvius; he had 
expected it all from his firſt appearance 
with them in public, and he was prepar'd 
for it. He told the ladies, he had often 
been concern'd to find himſelf fo ſtrangely 


miſrepreſented among people who did not 
know him; and wiſh'd the old lady to 
tell him what part of his behaviour (for- 
you, madam, ſaid he, in the courſe of 
this ſhort acquaintance, have ſeen it all) 


it was that could give occaſion to the mi- 


ſtake of the world; that he might alter it. 


This was an appeal that could not be 
reſiſted; the deciſion was entirely in his 


favour. The old lady, for the future, 
told every body who urg' d the ſame ar- 


guments, that it was a pity they did not 


know the perſon they ſpoke of; and Syl- 


vius 


* 
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| vius enjoy'd, amidſt the envy, and to the 
[ aſtoniſhment of all.the world, an intimacy, 
4 of which he never diſclos'd a thought of 
j his making any ſiniſter uſe, or indeed any 
uſe at all. The fituation of the unhappy 
| Leſbia was all this time deplorable ; ſhe 
could have borne any thing. rather than 
that perfect indifference with which ſhe- 
was treated; the lover was not blind to. 
that paſſion which was ſure to ſecond his 

amp. when he ſhould find things ripe 

to make it; and he enjoy'd that impati- 
| ence, the conf: cquences, of which he wel]. 


ö knew, when it ſhould be ſurpris'd with his 


declarations. 


The honour and the ſedateneſs that 
appear d in every part of Silvius's de- 
portment, during the continued intimacy, 
would have been ſufficient to calm every 
apprehenſion the buſy tongues of people 
had attempted to raiſe in the breaſt of 
the aunt, even if there had wanted that 
apparent indifference to the young lady, 
which rendered all other ſecurity ſuper- 
fluous : the deftin'd victim to this cool 
treachery, miſerable in the coldneſs, 
the utter inſenſibility of a man on whom 
ſhe doated to diſtraction, would have 
been early in the diſcovery of the firſt 

effort 
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[effort of a paſſion ſh- wiſhed to inſpire, 
-under whatever form it might have 
offered itſelf; but the utter abſence of 
every hint towards ſuch a ſubject, lulled 
her into a perfect, tho far from an agree- 
able, ſecurity. As Sylvius propoſed 
every party of pleaſure, Sylvius attended 
at all, and was the guard in every place; 
his utter diſregard of all other women 
gave the unhappy creature, who watched 
every emotion of his foul, a fixed opinion, 
that inſtead of that univerſal attachment 
to the ſex, of which he was accuſed, he 
had a real diſlike to them all; and the 
dread of his diſcloſing a paſſion that 
would have offended her, ſunk, into the 
ſcarce more ſupportable certainty of his 
having no paſſion at all. 


Among other of the expeditions Syl- 
vius had led the young creature into, 
which the aunt would not have endur'd 
to think of, but from their being his pro- 
poſal, and in which her ſecurity, in regard 
to her niece, was, that he was her guar- 
dian and protector, was one of the Rane- 
lagh maſquerades. Leſbia had added two 


ladies to the party, and the coach of Syl- 
vius carried them. | 


People 
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People of any degree of ſpirit for theſe 
aſſemblies ſeparate as ſoon as they enter the 


room, that they may be at liberty for the 
occaſional and unmeaning engagements, 


which make the principal entertainment 
of the place. Leſbia's charms could not 
be ſo hid by any dreſs, but that ſhe. muſt 
make conqueſts. She had her train of ad- 
mirers; nor were there wanting ſome 
who diſtinguiſhed her to be the beauty 
that had made the figure firſt at Vaux- 
hall, and after that in many of the public 
places. This was the laſt of theſe enter- 
rainments for the ſeaſon, and it was 
crowded. It is eaſy for people to loſe 
ſight of one another, far a long time, at 
this place on theſe occaſions, and this 
happen'd to be the caſe between Leſbia 
and her party, when they thought it-time 
to. go home. Sylvius heard the com- 
plaint, and he improv'd upon the inci- 
dent, under pretence of ſeeking the lady 
to join them. He gave her 1 into the-care 
of a young fellow of a good underſtand- 
ing and addreſs to be entertained alone 1n 
one of the boxes. It was impoſſible for 
Leſbia to gueſs the reaſon of this; it was 
as impoſſible for her to have any ſuſpi- 
cions of a perſon. whom Sylvius recom- 

mended 
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mended. The young fellow ſaw the ac- 
quaintance that had been given him was 
worth cultivating, and the expectations of 
him who had made the party were ſo well 
anſwer' d by it, that after a pretended 
ſearch of an hour for the loſt Leſbia, 
the ladies ſubmitted to be put into chairs, 
and attended home by his ſervant, with 
promiſes never to name the loſs of their 


companion to the lady under whoſe care 
the liv'd. 


As ſoon as theſe were diſpatch'd Syl- 
vius return*d to his little party. He af- 


S fected an uneaſineſs at the intimacy in 
- which the lady ſeem'd to have indulg'd 
t her new acquaintance; he broke the 
s tete a tete, and put himſelf in the place 
a of the man who had been ſo happy in 
e it. It was now his buſineſs to propoſe 
- going home. Lesbia in public had no 
1— will but that of thoſe whom ſhe attended. 


y They ſearched the houſe, the room, the 
re | gardens, for the people whom he had 
diſpos'd of as he intended, and after. a 
in fruitleſs enquiry of every body they 

knew, for half an hour more, were re- 
duced to a neceſſity of believing them 


gone, and got into the coach without 
them. 


The 


The ſervants had orders to go to the 
aunt's lodgings, but thoſe of Sylvius 
were in the way. He grew ill as they 


got toward town; he became worſe 


as they came into every new ſtreet; he 
was unable to ſupport himſelf as they 
came toward that in which he liv'd. It 
was the lady's requeſt that he mould be 
ſet dowa at his own door, and not regard 
the ceremony of waiting on her home: 
ſhe followed him out of the coach; there 
was no room in order but his chamber, 
and ſhe had too much concern, 400 

little ſuſpicion, not to follow him into it, 
and ſce that the ſervants were in the way 
to take care of him. Some hot wine 


reliey*d him wonderiully ; the apocryphal 


ſickneſs went off as ſuddenly and as con- 
veniently as it had come on, and the re- 
covering patient could not any longer 
command his paſſion ; he threw his arms 


about his amiable companion; he thank*d 
her with all the eloquence of an innocent, 


but a tender embrace, for the care ſhe 


had taken of him. He aſk'd her, with 


a look of great diſturbance, and a ſigh 


which he affected to endeavour. to con- 
real, whether ſhe had any favourable 


thoughts of the perſon into whoſe care he 


Had 
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had ſo imprudently deliver'd her for an 
hour at the maſquerade. He was tranſ- 
ported at her aſſuring him ſhe had not: 
he look*d earneſtly and tenderly upon her 
for ſome moments, and, after that prepa- 
ratory ſilence, told her he ſhould have 
been unhappy if ſhe could have thought 
favourably of another. The diſcovery, 
the confeſſion of a paſſion in the man 
whom ſhe had loved ſo long, whom ſhe 
had ſo long deſpair' d of inſpiring with 
the ſame ſentiments, was joy too power- 
ful for her to bear. The unexpected, the 


K tranſporting declaration robb'd her of the 


power of voice or motion; ſhe ſunk into 
a ſwoon, and dropping her head upon his 
boſom, was lifeleſs for ſome moments. 


Treacherous and baſe as the whole de- 
ſign of Sylvius had been, he was not vil- 
lain enough to make a diſhoneſt uſe of 
ſuch an incident; perhaps he thought 
better of his addreſs than to ſuppoſe he 
needed to have recourſe to ſuch an expe- 
dient, and would not receive by halves a 
joy, which he flatter'd himſelf, he ſaw 
approaching him in its tull, its moſt en- 


chanting freedom. When the lady reco- 


ver*d, ſhe found it her turn to make apo- 
logies, but Sylvius was in no temper to 
Vol. I. C hear 
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hear them ; he ſeiz*d upon her hand; he 
kiſs'd her with an eager wildneſs in his 
looks, and left her no room to doubt his 
intentions of her immediate deſtruction. 
The unhappy creature, terrify'd as at the 
inſtant approach of death, and griev'd at 
the diſcovery of his deſigns even more 
than ſhe was terrify*d at them, threw her- 


ſelf upon her knees, and with tears follow- 


ing one another in ſwitt ſuccefſion down her 

nl | "= 9 | . . a 
unwip'd cheeks, exclaim'd amidft a num- 
ber of interrupting fighs, Is it, can it 
< be your intention to deſtroy me? — 
Can human nature ſupport ſuch ex- 
© tremes, ſuch inſtant changes from ex- 


4 taſy to horror? —Yes, O cruel Sylvins ! 


I own I love you, I adoreyou; — but 
was this the paſſion. I could not ſupport 
the joy of your diſcloſing to me!* Syl- 
vius neither was in a temper of mind to 
argue, nor was there any thing for him 
to ſay in his vindication; he attempted 
to raiſe her, but ſhe grew to the earth. 
£ I have no defence but my tears, no re- 
fiſtance but my entreaties; but, heaven 


and earth, is it to Sylvius I am pouring 
© them out in vain!” 


The ſtruggle was obſtinate, but the 
lover found it impoſſible to be victorious; 
from 
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from ſollicitations he proceeded to re- 
proaches, from reproaches to entreaties, 
from eloquence to violence; but art, elo- 


quence, and force were equally vain. On 
a ſudden he broke from her; and, after 


recollecting himſelf a moment, he turn'd 


upon her with a ſmile of ſeverity and 
triumph in his face, and told her, Well, 
obſtinate angel, you ſhall not leave me 
yet: — you fay, you love me.“ 
do, I do, reply'd the ſtill kneeling, the 
diſtracted Lesbia ; bur —— © But no- 
thing! reply*d the lover eagerly ; if you 
love me, you will give me, under the 
authority of heaven, what only yourſelf 
* of your ſex could have refus'd to the 
man you love without it.” The lady 
threw herſelf at his feet; eloquent filence 
proclaim'd more than her aſſent to the 
propoſal. One of thoſe ready clergymen, 
who need no aſſiſtance from biſhops or 
doctors-commons, was ſent for; a friend 


of Sylvius's, and one of the Ranelagh 


party, were call'd out of their beds to 
aſſiſt” at the ceremony, and in an hour 


the husband of Lesbia waited on her to 
| her aunt to afk her approbation. 
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HISTORY II. 


GORROW app pear d upon the face of 
the perſon whom the happy Sylvius 


had ſelected from the number of his 
friends to be the witneſs to his engage- 
ments. It was not that kind of grief 
that has its riſe from the object before it, 
or that has ariſen but on the moment in 
which it appears; a ſettled habit of diſ- 
content dwelt on his brow, and the con- 
fuſion of his mind diſclos'd more than it 
conceal'd, while he endeavour'd to ſup- 


preſs his own misfortunes to enjoy the 


happineſs of his friend's. It was not the 
cuſtom of Sylvius to think himſelt happy, 
while thoſe whom he loved were in dif- 
ficulties and diſtreſs. The tears of a 
ſtranger would have ſpoil'd his reliſh for 
the higheſt enjoyment, and claim'd, as the 
tax upon his own pleaſures, the drying 
up the ſorrows of another. 


It was in vain he enquir'd into the 
cauſe, in vain he preſs'd to know what 
friendſhip, what humanity, could do to- 
wards the redreſs; the anſwer was, that 

nothing 
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nothing expreſs'd the whole of the reply, 
nor could any entreaties obtain the ſtory 
of a diſtreſs which no aſſiſtance could 
heal: the women have an art of perſua- 
ſion unknown to thoſe of our ſex, elo- 
quence comes with double force from 
their lips; nor is it only where their own 
intereſt is concern'd that it is irreſiſtible. 
Cynthio, for that was the name of the 
unhappy friend, became intimate in the 
family; he could palliate, by the conver- 
ſation of two people ſo qualified for all its 
prevalence, the melancholy which he de- 
termined as incurable ; he often faw them 
together, often alone; and in the end, 
what the moſt earneſt adjurations of his 
friend could not get from him, was drawn 


forth one afternoon by the perſuaſions of 
his lady. 


I, madam, ſaid the glowing Cynthio, 
am alſo married, married to my utmoſt 
« ſatisfaction, married to the only perſon 
I ever lov'd, to one who deſerves to be 
© lov'd; for ſhe is in all things like you: 
yet it is this marriage which condemns 
me to the deſpair with which you ſee 
me overwhelm' d: from which I never 
can be relieved. She who has a right to 
all my ſecrets, knows not the ſtory of 
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| my miktortunes ; why then ſhould I tel} 

| it to you? but you have led me to the 
* mention of it, and my full heart, eager 
to diſcloſe its miſery as obſtinate to 
* conceal it, cannot draw back the ſingle 


* itep it has taken, but muſt follow that 
© with the whole, 


What I have heard you ſay you owe 
< to a huſband, I, madam, owed alſo to 
a wife; nor Can you have more plea- 
« ſure than I have taken in declaring, 
that my fortune gave me tenfold ſatis- 
faction, becauſe it was the gift of love. 
Extravagance was never in my temper 
accuſiomec to narrow circumſtances, I 
did not launch into exceſſes when I 
found them eaſier: my happineſs was of 
« ſo long a date, that I ſaw, a week ago, 
| four children who had a right to enjoy 
1 © all their mother's virtues, and from our 
* ceconomy promis'd to ſet out into the 
| © world with better fortune than their 
father. My friends eſteem'd me, I ap- 
* plauded myſelf, nor is there any ſatisfac- 
tion equal to a conſciouſneſs of having 
done our duty; if I knew one that re- 
« call'd my heart with more feeling tranſ- 
« port, it. was that my wife lov'd me. 


The 
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The death of a perſon of the family 
made it neceſſary for me to go to the 
country where the eſtate lies, to ſettle 
the diviſion of a little portion of 1t that 
had fallen in by this accident with her 
uncle; ſhe ſhould have attended me ; 
her ſituation, a ſituation which adds to 
the horror of my ſtory, prevented her: 
I left with her my prudence, my virtue, 
my reſolution : I did not know before 
that all my imagin'd conduct was but 
the reſult of her diſcretion. Her rela- 
tions receiv'd me as a man whom her 
accounts had endear'd to them; they 
ſollicited me from one another, they 
preſs'd me to ſtay beyond my time; 
but unhappily, ſhe to whom alone 
was accountable, conſented with more 
than a willing compliance; ſhe had joy 
in finding thoſe who had once cenſur'd 
her imprudent choice, approv'd it ; and 
ſhe requeſted me to remain among 
them a little and a little longer. 


I was ill qualify'd for the diverſions 
of the country; my conſtitution would 
not ſuffer me to join in their devotions 
to the bottle, and I was not enough 
accuſtom'd to the toils of the ſportſ- 
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man to think them pleaſure. A de- 
votee, whom age had ſever'd from the 
reſt, unequal to the chace, and a cripple 
from the bottle, a man who had ſeen 
enough of the world to be excellently 
qualified for converſation, and had a 
pleaſantry in his manner that would have 
compenſated for a thouſand defects, in- 
vited me to paſs many of the days in 


his garden which they ſpent in the 


field, and often to ſit over a ſingle bottle 
with him, while they were draining their 
half ens. 


+ ] was charm'd with my companion's 


anne; I was happy in his man- 
ner of living; I was in raptures when - 


he nam'd my wife, as he always did 
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with the warmth of a lover and with 
the tenderneſs of a parent: we have 
talk'd whole evenings of her ſweetneſs 
and virtues; he has told me the inci- 
dents of her earlier life, and I have 
equall'd them with thoſe of her later ; 
he has given me tranſport with her 
praiſe, and he has ſeem'd, he has pre- 
tended, to hear me with equal rapture. 
Muſt I tell you, madam,” continued 


the unhappy man, altering the tone of his 
voice as he ſpoke, that this was feign'd. 


Could 
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Could you imagine that ſuch a man was 


a mean, a mercenary, a deſigning vil- 
lain ? Is it poſſible you can conceive 


that a wretch, ſinking into his grave 
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with age and infirmities, could be in 
all this planning the deſtruction of the 
perſon whom he careſs'd, of thoſe 
whom he pretended to eſteem, who had 


a right to his paternal care and affec- 


tion ? All was diſguiſe and artifice about 
him; he could have join'd the chace 
with the youngeſt; he could ſee the 
ſtouteſt ſick at the dehauch before him; 
it was a penance that he .underwent 
while he threw himſelf into a plan of 
life that agreed with my diſpoſition ; 
and what I thought indulgence in thoſe 
who ſpared me from their revels, was 
the treachery of joining in his unſuſ- 


pected defigns upon me. 


Fond of that wealth he could no 
longer enjoy, he had no room for love, 
or natural affection in his breaſt : his 
tenderneſs for the partner of my heart 
was affected, becauſe he ſaw it moſt. 
endear*d him to me; and the ſhare ſhe 
had in our e atzen was the reſult 


of his diſcovering that thoſe were the 


© topics on which I was moſt loſt to other 


3 ſubjects. 
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[ « ſubjects. When I had in a manner 
lived with him a week; when he had 
put on the appearance of a regard, of 
a love for me, that muſt have deceiv'd 
any leſs practis'd in the ways of trea- 
* chery than himſelf, his plot began to 
operate; but in a manner in which it 
« was impoſlible it could be ſuſpected : 
« evenings became long, and the ſubjects 


3 


of diſcourſe, which are not ſo eternally 
renew'd as in London, were almoſt ex- 
hauſted, he propoſed backgammon, as 
a relief for the tediouſneſs of an hour 
before ſupper; and from one it by de- 
grees took up two, three, four, the 
whole evening; and, in fine, a great 


part of the day. 


People who play for trifles at firſt, 
often riſe in their warmth to larger 
ſums; we play'd upon the ſcore, and 
I was vex'd to find, on making up the 
account, that I had won more of him 
than I had imagined, or could have 
wiſh'd. Superior to him at this game, 
I deſired him to take his revenge at an- 
other; he propoſed piquet, at which 
I told him I ſhould have ſtill more of 
the odds againſt him. I have been al- 
lowed, indeed, continued I, to play 
\ IL 
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it better than any body. My antago- 
niſt was reſolute, however, and I con- 
« ſented :- we ſat down for halt-crowns, 
for I would not be brought to play for 
« a ſum where I thought I had ſo unfair 
an advantage, I loſt the firſt and we 
doubled the ſtake ; the ſecond, and we 
doubled it again: the ſcore was before 
dus; my antagoniſt continued winning; 
and, eager to loſe back his money, I 
conſented with great readineſs to double 
the laſt ſtake every time. The old fel- 
low at length threw down the cards in 
a paſſion, and {wore he was aſhamed to 
vin ſo much of me. I read paſſions in 
his face, which I could by no means 
© comprehend, as I could not {ſuppoſe 
them riſing from the circumſtances : 
he ſmil'd when I took out my purſe to. 
pay him; and fo little was T aware of 
the terrible advances of double ſtakes. 
after a certain number, that 1 had no 
conception, on his ſhewing me on the 


" He So 


ſcore that he had won nineteen games, 


that I had loſt more than all I was poſ- 
& ſeſs*d of in the world. Now, madam, 
continued the unfortunate man, tell me 
if I have not cauſe for all the melan- 
choly with which you ſee me oppreſs'd ? 
To be ruin'd is ſufficient reaſon for all 
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the ſorrow that can be diſcover'd in a 
countenance, even if the misfortunes in 
which ones ſelf had no ſhare were the 


* occaſion; What then is the aggrava- 
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tion of my diſtreſs, that I have brought 
It upon myſelf ? It I could be wretch- 
ed at the ruin of my own peace and 
fortune by ſuch a fatal folly, what muſt 
the additional reproach of having in- 
volved in it another, one from whom I 
received all that I poſſeſs'd, to whom 
I have a thouſand thouſand obligations ? 
What the accumulated horror of ſee- 
ing my children, whom I left the happy 
poſſeſſors of ſufficient fortunes ? Were 
it myſelf only that was to ſuffer I could 
bear it, becauſe I have deſerved it; I 
could put a period to that life which I 
have ſo ſhamefully miſemploy'd ; bus, 
wretch that I am, even the laſt relief of 
the miſerable is denied me; I have no 
right in that life which. owes the means 
of living to ſo many, tho' it knows 
not how to pay the debt. 


« But I rave, concluded he, I tire you 
with expoſtulations, while I keep back 
the ſtory. Death was in my face, as 
thoſe who were preſent have fince told 
me, when we doubled every ſtake 
8 © upon 
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« upon the ſcore to the nineteenth; I 
could not deny my having loſt the 
games: it was in vain to plead for a mi- 
« tigation of the ſentence ; the account 

« paſſed againſt me : © You have a right, 
« fir, ſaid I, to all I have, take it, diſpoſe 
« me as you will; but keep the ſecret 
« from your dear, your injured niece ; 
« receive her and her children into 
« your family; let her ſuppoſe I ſtill 
<« poſſeſs what I ſhall make over to you; 
« and let me try, in ſome new world, 
« to relieve, by a life of application, 
« this fatal hour of folly.“ The tone 

and manner of my friend were chang'd 
from this moment; he told me I was 


an entire ſtranger to him; his niece 


C 

he had not ſeen theſe twenty years, 
nor Wiſhed ever to do ſo again, and 
« deſired I would put an end to this 
romantic nonſenſe, and talk like a 


man of this world, about paying my 
debts of honour. 


< I was thunderftruck at the change 
my rage was greater than my diſtreſs, 
© at the inhumanity of a man whom I 
© had eſteemed : I ſpoke to him as the 
provocation requir'd ; as his inſolence 
* juſtify'd ; he ordered pen and ink into 


the 
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the room, and defired I would leave 
4 © his houſe ; but firſt give him ſecurity 
1 for his money. I refuſed ; he told me 
}! © he had expected as much; But, fir, 
„ « ſays he, you ſhall find, that old as 1 
| « am I know how to deal with a raſcal.” 
© As he ſpoke this he locked the door 
of the room in which we were, pro- 
« duced a brace of piſtols from the 
« cloſet, and told me, Sir, a brace of 
e balls, or a bond and judgment.“ I 
« ſnatch'd a piſtol with uncommon 
* eagerneſs, to diſpatch ſuch a diſgrace 
to human nature: as I was cocking 
it he bad me ſtay a moment: If you 
% kill an old weak man in his own 
*© houſe, the conſequence is obvious; 
e but all the law, all the juries in the 
« world will juſtify me in my own de- 
* fence, and remember we have no wit- 
«< neſſes.“ 


r XS 


I threw down. the piſto}, and he in- 

« ſiſted on his demand. I was wearied 
into a compliance; fool that I was! 

my death I had deſerved ; my life, 
«I might have foreſeen, could be 

only a curſe to me, and my family 
« would have been left in poſſeſion of 

their eſtate by my ſubmitting to it. 

Heaven ! 
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Heaven! concluded he, could I, who 
* now wiſh to periſh, though my death 
© could be of no uſe to thoſe whom 1 
value more than I ever did my life, 
«© ſubmit to a meanneſs, and be baſe 


enough to incur their deſtruction to pre- 
* ſerve it! 


Such were the terms in which the ruin'd 
Cynthio related his ſtory to Lesbia. Syl- 
vius heard it, not impair'd in the hands 
through which it paſs'd to him. His gay 
courſe of life could not have left him un- 
acquainted with any perſon of note in 
town: he was ſurpriz'd, on aſking the 
name of the winner, to be anſwer'd, 
Caſſius! Caſſius wag a man who had 
been, early in life, led into the ſecret at 
ſome of the places of deepeſt play: he 
had, while he led the devoted bubbles to 
others, profited of them himſelf alſo: he 
had annuities to the amount of fifteen 
hundred pounds a year, from different 
dupes of his younger exploits; and: 
had, partly from what he ſaved from 
this annual income, partly from his win- 
nings from time to time, amaſs'd near 
twenty thouſand pounds in caſh. Cyn- 
thio's affair was greater than he could: 


have 
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have expected, and he determin'd it 


ſhould be the laſt. 


Sylvius, conſcious that one ſo deep in 
the infernal ſecret could never play fair, 
was ſoon determin'd on what was to be 
done. He told his bride he muſt leave 
her for a day or two ; he entreated her to 
comfort the afflicted Cynthio as much as 
poſſible till his return; and, taking with 
him two of the ſubtleſt attornies this 
pregnant town affords, went poſt to the 
houſe of Caſſius. © You have won, I 

hear, fir, ſaid he, fo much of a gentle- 

man, your relation; you have his ſecu- 

rities for it: you know I cannot be a 

ſtranger to the yay in which you won 

it. Cynthio is my friend, continu'd he 
in a reſolute voice, and ſhall not be in- 


give up the advantage in filence, your 
character ſhall be fafe ; if you chuſe to 
make a buſtle about it, I believe theſe 
gentlemen can inform you what will be 
the conſequence of a chief juſtice's 
warrant.“ 


6 
6 
0 
0 
s 
« jur'd ; if you will have the prudence to 
c 
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When people know the world, and 
know the men they have to deal with, 
they come to very ſhort reſolutions. Few 

is words 
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words made an end of this affair; the 
old fellow inſiſted upon the money being 
paid back which he had loſt at back- 
gammon, aſſuring Sylvius that he had 
given it to favour his deſign. Sylvius 
gave him his own ſecurity for it, and re- 
turn'd to town with the ſecurities, which 
he gave back into the hands of his amaz'd 
and tranſported friend. 


'HISTORY III. 
JJOLYDUS and Alexas had com- 


menced acquaintance with the ear- 
lieſt period of their lives; they were 
ſons of the principal families in the ſame 
town; they had been accuſtom'd to play 
together from their infancy; they had 
been educated at the ſame ſchool; the 
ſame tutor had attended them in their 
travels; and they had, during that inte- 
reſting period of their lives, continued the 
amity which was begun when fancy ra- 


ther than reaſon had inſpir'd it. 


Polydus, in their return from their 
tour, had left his friend at Lyons, fix d, 
by the radiant eyes of ſome beauty, to 

the 
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the place; and without deſire ever to fee 
his country, at the expence of leaving the 
object of his warmer wiſnes. Alexas was 


not the only Man who had a heart ſuſ- 


ceptible of impreſſions from the fatal 
charms of this new beauty : among the 
number who became his rivals, an Englith 
nobleman, ſetting forward on his tour, 
was ſtopp'd by the ſoft enchantment. 
The rivals met at her lodgings; the lady 
was divided-in her choice, and neither of 
them could give up his pretenſions: they 
determin'd on the only deciſion ; they 
purſued the ſame rout to the confines of 
Flanders: they foughtz and Alexas was 
the more fortunate. ' 


\ 


The conſequence of a due] is ſeldom 
foreſeen by thoſe who engage in it; even 
the beſt is terrible. The death of his 
rival, inſtead of making the way .caſy 
to his miſtreſs, ſeparared Alexas from her 
for ever. The affair was no ſecret: it 
became neceſſary for him to quit Lyons; 
it was equally unſafe for him to ſee his 
own country, where the friends of his 
unhappy antagoniſt were powerful. He 


engaged in the Ruſſian ſervice; he made 


ſeveral campaigns with glory; he was 
eſteemed, and he was preferred. From 
| the 
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mne time of his fatal diſpute with his 


countryman he had kept up a conſtant 


correſpondence with his friend : the in- 


| tereſt of Polydus, and of his friends, was 


employed to ſoften the rigour of thoſe 
who had loſt the hope of their family ; 


but every letter contained the ſame 


mournful piece of news, that they were 


eſolute and cruel, and all applications 
ineffectual. 


The perſon who had been moſt deter- 


minate and immovable in his reſentment, 
was an officer of rank and honourable re- 


putation, What all the entreaties in the 


| world had attempted with the revengeful 


man in vain, an account from the Ruſſian 


army of the manner in which the Engliſh 
volunteer had fignaliz'd himſelf, effected. 
He declared that the man who could be. 
have ſo well in the field could not have 
killed his nephew unfairly; and ſent to 
the relations of Alexas, to congratulate 
them on the account of the youth's gallant 
behaviour, and to aſſure them that he had 
no objection to his coming over when he 
pleaſed,* nor ſhould carry his reſentment 
any farther. 


Alexas 
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| Alexas received the news with tranſ- 
1 port, he ſollicited his diſcharge from the 
4 ſervice, and he obtained it with uncom- 
bl mon marks of honour. He wrote to his 
ul friends, and to none with ſo ſincere a tranſ- 
fil port as to Polydus, that he was on his re- 
| turn. Their friendſhip was renewed with 
| more than its original warmth ; they 
| | hved together; their company was the 
fame, their diverſions the ſame, and there 
was not a pleaſure the one enjoy*d of | 
which the other had not his ſhare. | 
Among the number of their female ac- 
quaintance was Celia, a woman of ſpirit, 
and of ſome wit; and in conſequence of 
thoſe qualities, with an ungoverned tem- 
per, ſhe was exceptious and petulant. 
Both the friends admired her, but nei- 
ther of them loved her; ſhe could have 
been very happy in the addrefles of either, 
but it was impoſſible while both were on 
the ſame terms with her. She would to- 
day give one the preference; and when 
ſhe ſaw it gave no pain where ſhe intend- 
ed, ſhe would to-morrow pay the ſame 
compliment to the other. She would to 
the one be eternally excepting againſt and 
quarrelling with the words that had drop- 
ped from the other in their laſt converſa- 
con 3 
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| dons and from criticiſing on them with- 
out effect, ſhe fell into the next ſtep of 
W miſrepreſenting them. Some expreſſion 


of indifference, which Alexas had repeat- 
ed to her from Polydus, on ſome occaſion 
of no conſequence, the had exaggerated in 
the repetition, till ſhe taxed him with 
ſomething which in reality he had not 
ſaid. The lover, for they were both ſo in 


| raillery, tho' neither any farther, denied 


his having ſaid what ſhe charged him 
with ; and ſhe inſiſted upon the credit of 
her account having had it from Alexas. 


Women are ſeldom aware of the conſe- 
quences of thoſe diſputes in which - they 
engage men; thus I could obſerve trifles 
may be raiſed into things of impor- 
tance by the way of treating them ; that 
no ties are of force againſt an injury in 
reputation ; and that while women are 
miſrepreſenting things in ſecret, they are 
playing with the lives af thoſe who per- 


| haps are moſt dear to them. When Alexas 


returned his viſit, the coquette inſulted 
him for impoſing upon her; and, in all 
the petulance of a peeviſh beauty, told 
him every body did not think ſo lightly 
of her as he did, or as he would make her 
believe they did; and, as an inſtance, told 

him 
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him that ſhe found Polydus had never 


{aid any ſuch thing as he had repeated to 


her. Nothing is ſo tender as the honour iſ 


of a ſoldier ; a ſuſpicion of his veracity 
is like a doubt of his courage ; he was 
nettled at the reproof; he was concerned 
that it was Polydus who had contradicted 
him: he called upon him before break- 
faſt; he aſked him if he remember'd 
a he had ſaid of a certain lady on ſuch 


an occaſion. Polydus reply*d with ſome | 
warmth, that he remember'd what he | 
had not ſaid of her, though he had been 


charged with it. Alexas, fired at the ex- 


preſſion, defired he would recollect, and | 
not make his character ſuffer for his for- 
getfulneſs. The other reply'd, that it was | 
impoſſible he ſhould remember what had 


never happen'd. Both were piqu*d; both 
were fiery: in their diſpoſition ; they grew 
more warm as they talked more on the 
ſubject, till ſome unhappy word paſs'd be- 
tween them, which it was impollible to 


put up. 


Polydus walked out without company; 
vexed, but without any determined reſo- 
lution: Alexas follow'd him, as if ht had 
underſtood it'was expected that he ſhould': 
when they were in a place diſtant from all 

inter- 
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interruption, Polydus ſtopp'd and turned 
about: Alexas, with tears in his eyes, caught 
him by the hand, Friend | — What are 
« we doing?” Polydus was pale, irreſolute, 
and yet too angry to be melted by the at- 
fectionate manner in which his friend had 
addrefled him. What can I do,' ſaid he, 
drawing as he ſpoke. Alexas could not 
heſitate on ſuch a ſummons ; the conflict 
was long; neither attempted to hurt the 
other; the intent on both ſides was to diſ- 
arm; but, by ſome malicious fate, Polydus 
in turning ſlipp'd and fell upon the point 
of his antagoniſt's ſword, 


Alexas ſnatched him up in his arms ; 


called heaven and earth to witneſs that he 
would have died rather than willingly 
have hurt him. The unhappy youth con- 
feſſed the fatal accident of his own  ſeek- 
ing; even he had compelPd him to what 
had occaſioned the misfortune; begg*d he 
would forgive him, and expired in his 
arms. Chance had brought up two 
villagers to the place as the dying Poly- 
dus made this declaration; they com- 
forted, in their homely way, the diſtracted 
Alexas; and promiſed to aſſert, whenever 


it ſhould be neceſſary, what they had heard. 
It was the opinion of the unfortunate 
youth's 
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youth's friends, that be whatever the cir-f 


cumſtances, it was his buſineſs to eſcape; 
fince the former misfortune would cancel 
the effect of every favourable incident in 


this. He obey'd their requeſt; he took 


no leave of any one; he went without pre: 


paration; and has never been heard of. 
The immediate occaſion of their quarrel | 
was never known; but that the woman, 
whoſe miſrepreſentation had occaſipned it, | 
was in ſome manner the cauſe, was never 


doubted. The families were both unhap- 
py in the higheſt degree; and the occa- 
ſion of it, though ſuppoſed but the inno- 


cent cauſe, was avoided by all her own Ii 


ſex as well as the other; branded, as the 


poet phraſes it, for the miſchievous Moni- 


mia, and ſhe ſuffered what would have 
been cruel, had ſhe no more deſerved it 
than the world ſuppoſed; but what in 
truth was leſs than juſtice. 
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HISTORY IV. 
UBLIUS had been thrown very 
early into life with an inconſiderable 
fortune; his inclination led him to the ſea 
ſervice: he engaged in it at the time of 
Iche late war; his friends and his little for- 
tune procured him a'commiſſion. He was 
ſucceſsful in his cruiſes, and at three and 
twenty ſat down at home with about forty 
thouſand pounds. Reſtraint, oftner than 
liberty, makes people profligate, extrava- 
cant, and abandoned; when pleaſures are 
ſeverely withheld from them, they lie un- 
der a very unfair diſadvantage ; the ſame 
object, when open to their view, is often 
treated with contempt; The early know- 
ledge Publius had of what are called the 
pleaſures of the town, led him early to 
deſpiſe them: he was cold to the bottle; 
women of abandoned character were odi- 
ous and diſtaſteful to him. He fell in- 
to that true and happy way of think- 
ing, which repreſents a ſettled life as the 
only one that has charms for a rational 
mind; which paints home as the great 


ſeat of pleaſure; which declares it in vain 
Y Vol.. I. D to 
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to ſeek ſatisfaction elſewhere, if it is want. 
ing in the retired moments; and which 
ſets at the head of the ſources of hap ppi. 


neſs, a ſociable, good-natured, and vir- 
tuous wife. 


| 
| 
| 


The young women of this time, when P 
they frequent public diverſions in expec-· I 
ration of marrying happily, ſet out on  thel b 
worſt principle in the world; the men, 6 
who are themſelves moſt fond of theſe 
amuſements, deſpiſe thoſe of the other k 


ſex who are always ſeen at them; and] 
even if they did not deſpiſe they would bel © 
afraid of them. The virtues of a retired, ll © 
not the gaiety of a public life, are the re · ? 
commendation to a huſband : the perſon 
who is likely to promote his happineſs at 
home, not who is eminent for advancing 
the pleaſure of other people abroad, is 
ſhe whom a man of judgment will ſelect. 
The huſband of true taſte, though he 
would have every man approve his wife, 
would have no man admire her but him- 
#lf; and even if perfectly free from ſuſpi- 
Cion in his own breaſt, he will remember 
that a numerous acquaintance among the 
gay and the forward is not eafily ſhook 
off; and that while his confidence in the 
wife, whom he has choſen, mn as en- 
tin 
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re as when he made that choice, the 
WW uſpicions of others may give him pain, 
1 
- 


row of they have no right to create di- 
@ ftruſt. 


Such were the principles on which the 
prudent, the virtuous Publius, founded his 
q proſpect of happineſs in that only ſtate 
i which can give it. He frequented the aſ- 
emblies of the gay and the idle, but he paid 
no regard to the beauties or the wits who 
chere threw themſelves into the way of 
being admired. To get into the method 
Jof; finding a proper woman for his intend- 
ed plan of happineſs, he fell into family 
parties; he was every where well re- 
ceived, every where efteemed : all the 
women looked upon him as a perſon whe 
would marry; and without profeſſing it 
as his purpoſe, or declaring that he was 
endeavouring it, he ſaid nothing to con- 
tradict their opinions, by the equal re- 
ſpect which he ſhewed to thoſe of the 
'N largeſt fortunes, and thoſe of no fortune 
but their accompliſhments, he gained 
ff univerſal eſteem, in the opinion of his 
paying no regard to mercenary views in 
his choice. 
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| The lady on whom he fixed, juſtified 
| the favourable ſentiments of thoſe who W 
| had given him this character of diſinte- | 
1 reſtedneſs and generoſity. He married the] | 
| ſiſter of the unhappy Alexas, a lady M1 
| whoſe virtues were equal to her brother's | ; 
| misfortunes ; but whoſe fortune, after the] Y 
| proviſion for a number of other children, Ni 
| | 
| 
\ | 
| 


amounted to no more than would have 
recommended her to ſome meaner trades- 
| man. The diſtreſs of the family was in 
1 Jome degree alleviated by this favourable 
event. Publius would hear, with tears of 
| 


approbation, the ſtory of that gallant | 
youth's misfortunes; he reverenced his vir- 
tues in the ſiſter, and loved to call fuch} 
| a man by a name-ſo.endearing as that by 
= which he now expreſſed himſelf when he 
ſpoke of him. The generally known un- 
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| fortunate, the really guilty cauſe of that iſ 
| fatal cataſtrophe, had ſuffered an equal pu- 
niſhment for it. She had been the deteſ- 
| tation and contempt of all who knew the if 
il youths, which was of all who knew her, | 
| from that time. The firſt act of generous ® 
compaſſion the wife of Publius ſhewed, b 

| was the inviting Celia into her family. © 
When the fiſter of the unhappy exile b 
.countenanced her, all the world began to fi 

Jook upon her with ſome degree .of fa- 0 
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0 our: few were able to form proper con- 
e- N ceptions of that greatneſs of mind which 
he | receives thoſe as the nobleſt objects of ta. 
ly WM vour who have leaſt pretenſions to it; 
$M and in conſequence, it was ſuppoſed that 
he I the perſon whom one ſo nearly concerned 
n, in the incident received as a friend, was 


ve leſs the cauſe of it than had been 1ma- 
85 | gined, 


e As there are people to whom no de- 
of merits or ingratitude are of force to pre- 
nt vent a continuance of their favours, there 
ir- are, in the other extreme, thoſe whom no 
ch good offices, no obligations can bind to 
by fricndſhip, or to faith and honeſty, There 
he are allurements which the artful of th 
in- female ſex are often poſſeſſed of, which 
hat are wanting in thoſe of the higheſt merit. 
u- All theſe were Celia's, and no woman 
el. knew how ſo well to employ them. The 
the] lifter of Alexas ſtudied to recommend 
er, herſelf to the man whom ſhe conſidered 
dus as her lord and patron as well as her huſ- 
ed, band, by all the aſſiduities of love and 
ily. | <2gagements of affection. She remem- 
xile l bered, in the man who lov'd her, the 
toll friend who had made her fortune; and 
fa- ff ſhe taſted that fortune with a tenfold 
ur: lweetneſs, becauſe it was the gift of him 
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the loved. There is a reſerve in modeſty 
which even the wife finds it difficult to 
ſhake off, and which the huſband ought to 
revere ; but there have been a thouſand R 
inſtances, in which this ſingle article has 
given the balance in disfavour of the wife, 


when the perſon who has been preferr*d | 


to her has been inferior in every qualifi- | 


cation. 


It-was mean as well as diſhoneſt in the | 
obliged Celia, to employ the artillery of 


all her wantonneſſes on the husband of 


her friend; but ſhe ſucc:eded, and added b 


one example to the obſervation. The wife 


was in every reſpect ſuperior, every way 


more amiable than her companion; but 
there was a freedom in the rival which 
courted even the ſober Publius irre- 


fiftibly, He was vexed with himſelf, 
while he gave into the ungenerous paſ- 
fion ; he hated, he deſpiſed the object of 
it, while he found ſomething that he 


could not but like in her manner; he of- 
ten called up his reaſon to his aſſiſtance, | 
and he as ötten declared in favour of her N 


who had a right to the preference; bu 


theſe diviſions were only till ſome op- 
portunity offered of courting again the 


folly he deſpiſed. 


The 
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The perſon of the huſband the female 


friend ſoon ſhared with her who had the 


fole right to it; his divided affections 


WJ were molt in favour of the lateſt acquain- 
W tance, and he grew unealy in the Compa- 
ny of the woman he eſteemed, and im- 
patient for that of the trifler whom he 
contemn'd. Such is the perverſneſs of the 


human heart, ſuch the uncertainty of love, 
even on its beſt foundations. The art- 

ful Celia made her conqueſt by degrees, 
It was long before ſhe would ſuppoſe the 

liking of Publius more than caprice : 
when he convinced her of its reality by 
its permanence, ſhe laughed at the hum- 
ble portion of it with which ſhe was ho- 
noured: ſhe banter'd him when he offer'd 
to perſuade her of his fondneſs, together 
with the real love he paid his wite; and 
from ſtep to ſtep 3 to the declaring 
gs would ſhare his heart with no body. I 
* own” ſays ſhe, interrupting her diſcourſe 
with well diſſembled ſighs, and wiping 
real or pretended tears from her cheeks as 
ſhe ſpoke ; I own I have no title to your 
love; I have forfeited your eſteem by 
the method in which I obtained it; I ac- 
© knowledge the rightful claim of the 
* woman whom I have injured in attempt- 
ing it; let her take it back; it is my 
D 4 misfor- 
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* 


misfortune to love you, but it ſhall not 
be my folly any longer to give up my 
whole ſoul to one who doats on ano- | 


ther.“ The huſband found himſelf in- 
volved in all that perplexity which at- 
tends an unjuſtifiable intimacy 3 the mi- 
ſtreſs was poſſeſſed of every art to increaſe 
it; and cautious as ſhe had been in her | 
firſt motions, now ſhe thought her con 
queſt ſecure, ſhe had reſolution equal to 


her other virtues. 


Nothing is ſo unſuſpecting as inno- 
cence ; the wife of Publius had been in a © 
thouſand fears that the perſon ſhe had in- 
troduced into the family ſhould not be 


agreeable to him : ſhe had ſeen their 
growing friendſhip, as ſhe eſteem'd it, 
with great ſatisfaction; and ſhe was now 
unhappy in diſcovering their frequent diſ- 
putes and threatned coldneſs : ſhe would 
plead for her fair friend with all the rhe- 
toric of love and compaſſion ; and when 
the huſband, unable to ſtand the ſhock 
of the unknown accuſation, confounded 
to thiak of injuring ſuch tenderneſs and 
virtue, would ſtart from her, ſhe would 
follow him with her entreaties, and beg 
to know what unlucky fault her friend 
had committed; what ignorant offence 


ſhe 
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„dle had been fo unhappy to fall into; 
/ and would engage her honour and her 
peace for her avoiding it hereafter, as 


| 
| 
| 


. toon as ſhe ſhould learn chat it was dif- 
i- | pleaſing to him. 
<| *Tis a kind of faſcination that forces 
= men, when they have fallen into the road 
6 of ill, from but attempting to quit it. 
Publius had all the generoſity of foul a 
human breaſt is capable of entertaining; 
o. he had virtue and honour in his nature in 
+ | their higheſt excellence; he could not 
1. but feel the reproach theſe ſollicitations 


de convey'd the more ſtrongly, becauſe ſhe 
who ſpoke them was ignorant of it: he 


it, could not but reverence the virtues of his 
w i wife; he coula not but abhor the vices 
il. of her rival, when ſet in this glorious. 
14 competition: but ſuch is the infatuation 
e- of guilt, ſuch the enfnaring chains that 
en are about it; that, incapable of reſolving, 
k | where he ſaw reaſon, juſtice and grati- 
d N tude point the way, he continued to be 
1d | attach'd where he deipis'd, to fly what 
1d b he ador'd, and to devote his fondneſs 
eg where no paſſion was due but his de- 
nd teſtation. 

ice 


he D 5 Celia: 
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Celia trembled at the hazard to which 
ſhe had expoſed all, in this bold, this in- 
ſolent demand; but when ſhe ſaw ſhe | 
was not thrown off, ſhe knew ſhe ſhould 
ſucceed. Tired of a thouſand repeated 
diſputes and reconcilements, of employ- 
ing in vain the whole artillery of flattery 
and ſollicitations, ſhe determined on the 
laſt effort, and put on it a face of ſeriouſ- 
neſs that would have deceived a man lefs 
infatuated by her charms than the devoted 


Publius. I am unwilling, ſaid ſhe, 


«* with ſeeming great perturbation, to hurt 
that peace which can admit no remedy ; 


but I cannot bear to ſee myſelf lighted 
for want of that ſanction which it never 
was in my power to give my fondneſs ; 
while ſhe is careſs'd who knows no uſe 


ſuppoſe, continued ſhe, that I would 
have demanded even half your heart 
from one who had a right to the whole; 
but what are forms, and words and ce- 
remonies ? what are engagements of the 
* tongue when the heart violates them ? 
Conſtancy, I think, ought to claim its 
reward when unſanctified by rites, while 
* thar engagement, which is ever ſo 

* ſacred 


« 

« 

bo 

4 

of that ſanction but to abuſe it. Don't 
— 0 

= 

C 

0 
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+ ſacred in its nature, ſhould loſe its power 
* when broken.“ 


All this was myſtery and wonder to: 
Publius; he could as foon have ſuſpected 


the truth of Heaven as the virtue of his 
wife; falle as he had been to his own 
vows, he knew ſhe had preſerved her's 
lacred; he knew no provocation could 
have tempted her to ſuch a vengeance z 
and he had always made a merit of his 
ſecrecy in his own infidelity, and was al-- 
ſured ſhe never ſo much as ſuſpected it. 


He treated the ſuſpicion as a chimera, and 
abhorr'd the baſeneſs of her mind who 


could attempt to add injury to-injury by 
the ſuggeſtion. In matters of polity 'tis 
ſaid, that monarchs often love the treaſon 
while they hate the traytor. In love, on 
the contrary, we often deteſt the baſeneſs 
while our hearts are weak enough to doat 
upon the perſons who have been guilty of 
it. Had Publius called up that relent- 
ment which the attempt deſerved, he had 
perhaps cruſh'd it in its birth. Con- 
tempt. had leſs force. She who would 
have dreaded to repeat that-whith had 
threatned her power, continued her plots 
when ſhe was only deſpiſed for the ſug- 
geſtions. Not a week but produced ſome 


D 6 new 
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new deſign upon the character of the in- 
nocent, who was all the time urging 


every thing in favour of the perſon who 


was determin'd on her ruin. The ill fuc- 
ceſs of one attempt ſerved to inſpire 
rather than to diſcourage another; and 
the huſband did not ſce that perſeverance | 
would effect that which to a ſingle attack | 
was impoſſible, From inventing circum- | 
ſtances, the cunning, the reſolute de- 


ſtroyer, came to the art of uſing thoſe 
which offer'd, of miſrepreſenting, inſtead 
of creating, and torturing innocent and 
unmeaning incidents into deſigns and 
contrivances. What the other ſcheme had 
attempted in vain, this urged with more 
appearance of ſucceſs. The huſband, 
while his confidence was unſhaken, could 
not but ſometimes be ſurpriſed at the con- 
currence of accidents, and before he could 
harbour a thought of his wife's diſhonour | 
began to ſuſpect her diſcretion. The | 


eaſt ground gain'd in ſuch a ſiege is « | ; 
the utmoſt import; no foot that is loſt is 
ever recover'd; the ſubtle engineer cloſed | 
where ſhe ſaw the conceſſions made, and 


planted all her batteries againſt the poſt 
that was leaſt defended, 
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It was eaſy for her to infer, that what 
ſcem'd imprudence might be the un 

guarded eſcapes of a real crime; and ſhe 
ſoon convinced him that the virtue of 
women was ſo deeply dependant on the 
guard that was kept over it, that the 
husband had little right to be ſecure in 
that of his wife when he gave up her 
prudence. With ſuch artifice was the 
ſcheme of deſtruftion of this innocent 
laid ; with ſuch addreſs and invincible 
reſolution was it continued, from be- 
lieving that it was poſſible his wite might 
be guilty, he was eaſily led to ſuſpect 
that ſhe was fo; and the contriver of 
the miſchief, too ſenſible that it would be 
impoſſible to find real confirmations of 
his jealouſies, deviſed imaginary and pre- 
tended ones : the firſt remote, but tend- 
ing towards ſuſpicion; the next com- 
manding doubt; the ſucceeding ones con- 


firming that doubt, and leading it apace 
towards certainty. 


Our dramatic writers have given us 
characters of virtue and innate honour ſe- 
duced into ſuſpicion when there was no 


foundation, but they have made the agents 


men, and the motive revenge; they ſhould 
have allow'd to women the praiſe of this 


treachery, 
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treachery, in preference to that ſex which 
want thoſe thouſand wantonneſſes and in- 
dulgence which make che way moſt eaſy 
for falſe thoughts : arid they ſhould have 
known no paſſion can be ſo fruitful in in- 
vention, or ſo daring, or ſo reſolute in the 
execution of its purpoſe, as love.— What | 
no cunning but that of a woman, what | 
none but that of a beloved woman could 
have effected, that of the abandon'd Celia 
contrived and executed. She led the cre- 
dulous, the miſguided object of her deceit 
from error into error; he who had reject- | 
ed all ſuſpicion while his confidence was en- : 
tire, now that it was ſhaken ſaw cauſes of R 
it where even ſhe who had laid the ſcheme * 
did not diſcover them. The very conduct | 
of his unhappy wife, though far as virtue | 
could place it from reproach, adminiſter'd ; 
to it, now in his breaſt ; his jaundiced eye | 
ſaw every thing of its own colour, and 
every innocent word was tortur d into 
meanings that countenanced the | uſpicion. 

Publius grew miſerable; the innocent 

cauſe of his concern, though ſhe form'd 


no gueſs at the nature of it, ſhared in it N 


as it was his. Only the cunning con- 
triver of the ſcene enjoy'd it. She found 
the heart of the husband, as it began'to be 
alienated from the perſon who had a 
right 
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0 right to it, becoming more and more her 
XZ own. She redoubled her attention and 


fondneſs as ſhe found the eſteem, and in 
conſequence the paſſion for the wife loſe 
ground ; ſhe lamented the uneaſineſs 


7 which her own wiles had occaſioned ; ſhe 
g wiſh'd ſhe had let him ſleep on under his 


injuries, rather than to have been any 
way the cauſe of ſo much pain to him : 
in ine, ſhe work' d him into ſo thorough 


3 belief of the perfidy of the lady, and ſo 


perfect a fondneſs for herſelf, that he 
only wiſh'd for an opportunity of proving 
the guilt upon the head of his wife, aban- 
doning her to the world, and fitting down 
in peace, as he expreſs'd it, with Celia 
in her place. 


The mine was now ready, there only 
wanted the putting fire to the train. Ce- 
lia advanced thus far, by ſteps at once the 
moſt cautious and the moſt daring, de- 


termined to finiſh her deſigns as ſhe had 


begun them: as ſhe had ſtill the perfect 
confidence of the wife, as ſhe found in 
the huſband an ear ready to receive any 
ſpecies of ſuſpicion ſhe ſhould deviſe, it 


was eaſy for. her to form converſations. 


that had never paſs'd; and, under the ſeal 
of ſecrecy, to deliver things that were the 
imme- 
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immediate creation of her fancy, as the, 
reſult of their diſcourſe. Tis very rar: 
that women who give up their virtue con- 
fine their eſcapes to the perſon with whom 
they have ſacrificed it. To do juſtice to 
the worſt characters, is the duty of thote 
Who would deicribe them impartially, 
and not to make that of Celia more in- 

famous than the reality; it muſt be own- 
ed there appeared no cauſe of ſuſpicion 
that ſhe had admitted any perſon to her 
favours beſide Publius. Whether an at-| 
tection for his perſon had kept her con- 
ftant, or whether her deep deſigns upon 
his fortune had repreſented the pleaſure | 
of vanity and deceit as not worth the 
hazard they would coſt, were the ſource 
of this conſtancy, it is not eaſy to fay : 
whatever it were, ſhe found that neceſ- 
ſary view in carrying on her ſcheme which | 
ſhe had not been tempted to in point of“ 
indulgence. She had for ſome time at- 
tempted the reſolution of the wife, by 
betraying Publius to. her, as. to- her cer- | 
tain knowledge, engag'd in an intrigue | 
with another, and had urged her to the 
retaliation. of the perfidy: when this had | 
been received without credit,. and the 

ſcheme rejected with horror, ſhe adviſed 

the carrying on a ſeeming intimacy oi 

this 
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this kind with ſomebody, to call him 
back by jealouſy, ſince fondneſs had no 
effect: but the heart of the unhappy 


8 creature, as much above the giving cauſe 
o of ſuſpicion as the receiving it on any 
A foundation, declined the latter, if not ſo 
= warmly, yet as reſolutely as the former pro- 
n. poſal. It never enter'd into her thoughts 
n. that her boſom friend could have deſigns 
on againſt her in this; but, without even 
ier! luſpicion of that, ſhe grew cool to the 
af. perion who had endeavoured to ſet her 
n. husband in an ill light with her; and as 
on Me ſaw her continue the attempt, with a 
= reſolution wholly unaccountable to her, 
he ſhe took up a determination to be rid of 
* her, and was forming ſchemes of many 
y kinds to propoſe to her husband as me- 
el. thods of placing her in a ſtate of inde- 
ich pendency. 

in , Celia ſaw the intent in her eyes; ſhe 
by diſcovered it in its full extent in the 


converſation of her husband; ſhe found 


er- | : 

it her intereſt now in every ſenſe to haſten 
UC 5 3 . 
fl de a concluſion with her ſchemes. Celia 


d became irreconcileable to her friend, and 
ſaw her ruin neceſſary to her own preſer- 


the : | 
{ed vation; the husband, ſuch is the weal:- 
| of neſs of the human mind, ſuch the force 


of 
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of * jealouſy to miſrepreſent, underitood 
the eagerneſs of his wife to be rid of 
Celia as a proof of the. truth of his ſuſpi- 
cions, and ſuppos'd her impatient un- 
der the eye of one who ſaw too much, 
and whom ſhe fear*d to truſt. In ſuch 
ſituation were the hearts of the wife and | 
huſband when Celia put her final plot in 
execution. She had from time to time | 
ſuffer'd, or rather made overtures to a | 
gay fellow, who ſometimes viſited Pub- 
lius, and he had reccived the comphli- | 
ment with a very firm reſolution of ma- 
king the utmoſt advantage of it. She | 
engag'd him in continual viſits at the 
houſe ; ſhe adviſed him, to prevent ſuſ- 
picion of what was their real motive, to 
be more than ordinarily complaiſant to 
and aſſiduous about her friend; the lover 
acted, he over-acted indeed his part, he 
often gave the lady diſguſt; but the dread | 
of engaging her huſband in a diſpute kept | 
her within bounds in the reſentment. j 
When a plot of this kind is laid againſt Þ 
the innocent, every part of the behaviour 
of the perſon who is the object of it is 
made to confirm the ſuſpicion, Publius Þ 
was led to ſee the ardour with which the | 
gallant attack'd the wife, and to ſee the | 
eint reſentment with which ſhe return'd | 

it. 
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it. The viſits of the lover were more 
If and more frequent, and Celia contrived 
they ſhould almoſt always be when Pub- 
lius was abroad. She would engage him 
6 out on purpoſe; ſhe would engage the 


lover to be there at the time, and fhe 
d 27 would bring back the huſband to find 
him alone with his wife: it was difficult 


18 for him to keep his temper under the ap- 
+ pearance of ſuch repeated provocations; 
aq 


but the determin'd ſeparation from his 
wife, and the promis'd ſatis faction of liv- 
ing fully and at liberty with the woman 
whom he now infinitely preferr*d to her, 
gave him patience to wait a period which 
ſhould at once make the diſcovery, and 
lay down the means of reparation. 


When the artful contriver of the miſ- 
chief had thus far prepared for her ſucceſs 
ſhe open'd her great ſecret. — Publius, 
* ſaid ſhe, you will not know how much 
love you, ſince gratitude would com- 
* mand any ſervice I could do you with- 
out that latter principle. I cannot but 
* own that I have the ſame obligations to 
my friend; and, till her infidelity to 
* you deſtroy'd it, I had the ſame affec- 
tion for her. I have purſued her thro” 
all her diſguiſes ; I have ſucceeded ; 1 

have 
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have now the certainty of her treache- Þ 
ry; yet ſuch is my weakneſs for her, 
though ſhe no way deſerves it of me, 
that I am averſe to the betraying of 
her.“ Publius ſwallow'd the bait with 
greedy appetite z he renewed his engage- 


ments to take her inſtantly to his houſe; 


he redoubled his ſondneſs ; he infiſted on | 


her telling him all ſhe knew, and giving 


him the inſtructions for the wiſh'd dit- 


covery. 


The brain of Celia would perhaps have 
labour'd a great while in vain to find out 
an opportunity of executing her deſigns. 
Such as accident offer'd at about a week's | 


diſtance. There was a maſquerade at the 


Haymarket ; ſhe appointed her lover a | 


rendezvous there, and ſhe begg*d her 


friend to be particular till that ſcene of | 


intrigue ſhould diſcover all that he had a 


right to know. She employ'd the inter- 


mediate time in preparing Publius for his 


revenge, and in engaging his unhappy | 
wife to go to the place where ſhe had laid | 


the plan of rouſing it by falſe appearances, 


Publius was engag'd in the country; 


Celia was to attend the lady at the maſ- 


querade. The ſize of the wife and mi- 
ſtreſs | 
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ſtreſs were nearly the ſame ; the drefles 


they order'd were perfectly different; Ce- 


lia's was a plain domino; the wife's a 


very conſpicuous cloſe habit. Publius, who 


| went out but on the morning of the day, 
Z {w both their habits tried on; and a 
| friend who, as he thought, was with him 
by accident, but whom Celia had in rea- 
2 lity ſent thither for her purpoſes, ſaw 
them with him. The pretended lover of 
the devoted innocent, the real one of 
Celia, was, by her artifices, kept from 
the houſe, and letters were, by her own 


appointment, ſent from him as on a jour- 


ney into Ireland, 


The huſband fet out on his pretended 
journey; the artful Celia, toward evening, 
dreſs'd with her friend; but as ſhe was 
| trying on the maſk a note came to tell her 
2 of the death of a diſtant relation, and the 
neceſſity of her inſtantly applying to an 
attorney who was acquainted with the 
| aiFairs of the family, and who was then 
waiting for her. Celia pretended to have 
a mind to let it alone till the next day; 
the wife inſiſted on her going ; faid they 
were three hours earlier than ſhe choſe, 
and that ſhe would take the liberty of 


playing 
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playing at cards, at a friend's whom ſhe Þ 
named, in her drels, till ſhe came back, 


Celia and the deluded creature went out 
together. The chairmen of the former Þ 
had orders to the Temple; but they were . 
ſoon ſuperceded by others: ſhe haſted to 
the warehouſe where ſhe had a dreſs ready, 
the counterpart of her friend's. Every | 
ribband, every flounce the ſame: ſhe 
dreſs'd at the place where it was made, 
and ſhe haſted to the Haymarket. 


Celia had appointed a rendezvous with || 
her lover in terms that gave him expecta- 
tions of the higheſt kind; and ſhe had Þ 


deſir'd him to be unmaſk*'d, that ſhe ,, 
might know him, if any thing ſhould [| 


miſlead his memory about her habit. 
Publius went to the room alone, dil- 
guis'd, and in a whole maſk. Celia was | 
in this ſecret, and the perſon who had 
breakfaſted with him, the only one who 
had ſeen his wife's dreſs, was let into it. 
He watch'd his coming in; he join'd 
him on the inſtant ; and, though Publius 
was peeviſh, and deny'd his being the 
perſon, the other, who had not his in- 
ſtructions by halves, continu'd with him. 


They 
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Thu; had not been many minutes in 
the room when a perſon enter'd without a 


{ maſk; The ſingularity of this drew the 


eyes of the one as well as the other on him ; 


but what was the horror of Publius 
| how were all his ſuſpicions turn'd to cer- 
| tainties, in his imagination, on ſeeing this, 


the man whom he had ſo long ſuſpected 


| to have a deſign upon his honour ! whom 


he had been told he ſhould that evening 
ſee attempting to accompliſh his diſgrace, 


| tho* he had pretended to be at a diſtance 
| to diſguiſe his villainy. The huſband had 
his eye conſtantly upon him; his friend 
| aſk'd him if he was not all this time in 


the country: he agreed that ſome intrigue 


| muſt have conceal'd him all this while, 


and that to-night would explain it. Pub- 


| lius could ſcarce contain his indignation 


what the perſon, who was with him, 
ſpoke at random, he underſtood as an 
inſult on his misfortunes ; and only the 
mightier conſideration of his revenge for 
a deeper crime could have prevented his 
making this ſerious. It was evident that 
the gallant was looking for a companion 
he paid no regard to any body that was 
about him, and his eye was directed 
among every cluſter of people, and upon 

every 


— 
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every new figure that enter'd the door. 
Publius join'd him; he made his com- 


panion.fpeak, that his own voice might 


not diſcover him, The other ſuppoſed 
he had been out of town ; he was puzzled 
for an anſwer ; he would have flipp'd 
away, but they kept cloſe te him; he was 


' abſent in his anſwers, and hardly civil in 
his behaviour. They bore it all; they 


endeavour'd to make him confeſs an in- 
trigue, but in vain ; they tax'd him with 
coming in without a maſk, and he anſwer'd 
that he hated the confinement of one. 


While they were ſifting him in vain, 
there enter'd an explanation. Celia came 
in alone, in the habit of the wife of Pub- 
lius: the friends had, at this time, hold 
of both arms of the gallant; Publius 
ſtarted ; his companion gave him a pull 
by the ſleeve; the gallant inſiſted on being 
rid of them, and at length broke from 
them. Though he had releaſed himſelf 
from their arms, their eyes were kept 
upon him; they ſaw him follow the 
object of their attention; they ſaw her 
turn and throw herſelf into his arms 
with rapture. Publius was convinced; he 


wanted to be rid of his friend to call the 


Meer of his honour to account; but 
that 
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that gentleman now more openly, and 


declared he would not ſuffer it. 


If you 


leave me, ſaid he, I will give notice to 


« the captain of the guard of your intent, 
and you will be put under arreſt, No 
« farther harm can happen here, and you 
will, perhaps, be convinced that all this 
is an innocent frolick.* The huſband 
| ſubmitted, becauſe he found it was in vain 
to conteſt, They follow'd the fond pair, 
and were convinced every moment, that 


real warmth on one ſide, and real tender- 


neſs on the other, were the ſource of their 
behaviour. The friend aſk'd if it was 
certainly the perſon they ſuppos'd, and 
{ wonder'd how ſhe could have dropp'd 
the lady that was to have been her com- 


panion. The huſband had been too 


punctual in his notice of the dreſs to. 
be liable to a poſſibility of miſtake, and 
he knew too well the hiſtory of her being - 
alone; Celia having promis'd him that 
E ſhe would drop her, to give a full op- 
portunity to her executing her purpoſes, 
While they were in the height of their ob- 
ſervation, the people, who were the ſub- . 
ect of it, retir'd to a corner of one of the 


[ſcat near the door. They were too intent 


Vou. I. E 


upon their own part to regard that 
which others were acting. It was eaſy to 


ſee 
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ſ-e that the lover was preſſing ſomething 


very warmly, which the lady refuſed but 

| very coldly; he grew now earneſt, the Þ? © 
| lady leſs averſe; he ſeized upon her hand.“. 
| the lady hardly try'd to pull it away; he . 
RY led her out at the door, and the huſband | ; 
| ſaw them get into two chairs. i 


Not only the author of the miſchief Þ* i 
{ was prepared to deceive Publius, every 
| body about him had their parts, or were 
= led into the favouring the ſcheme with- 
| out knowing it. The friend, who had 
þ thus long kept him company againſt his 
| | will, now told him, I have no advice *? 
| to give you;? and falling back, left i 
him to purſue his own intentions. n 
Publius got into another chair: as he 
had expected the injury, he had not ſo 
come unprovided with the means of U 
revenge: he ordered his chairmen to Þ © 
follow the others at a little diſtance, Þ 

and ſaw them ſtop at the door of a 


private houſe in Chancery- lane. | a 
lle 

He gave a guinea to the chairmen, be 
bad them be near the door, and if they H 
heard his voice, to break into the houſe. Þ} © 
When he had given them inſtructions af 
which might ſave him, if he ſhould have a 


fallen Þ 
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fallen into the hands of a band of 
ruffians, he knocked at the door. It 
Vas no ſooner opened to him than he 
aw all the internal apparatus of a 
bagnio, though nothing had appeared 
without doors. Publius had always 
great readineſs of mind; he profited of 
the diſcovery which he could by no 
means expect to have made: he gave 
them orders to look out, and ſee if 
there was not a chair coming: he bad 
them be upon the watch if any body 
| knocked at the d or, and if a perſon 
in a blue domino came to ſend up to 
him. He ordered a room and gave 
| inſtructions for a ſupper. He found he 


was too far off that in which the per- 
ſons whom he had followed were, and, 


under ſome pretence of diſlike, got into 
| the next to them. 


He could hear the buz of thai con- 


verſation; he could diſtinguiſh kiſſes; 
he heard the fhoes thrown off; and 
heard them follow one another into bed. 


He burſt open the door that parted the 


two rooms, and before they could form 


any idea of their danger, deſtroyed them 
both at one thruſt. He threw down 


the ſword, made the beſt of his way 
E 2 out 
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out of the houſe, and, in the confuſion 
of his mind, went home. 


The company whom the wife of Pub- 
lius had viſited while Celia's pretended 
buſineſs detained her, expected the viſit 
of a maſquerade party in their habits : 
it was very late before they came; but 
Celia being not yet arrived, the lady, 
who thought ſhe had more right to her 
pardon than ſhe could have to her far- 
ther patience, joined the company who | 
were going. They entered the room at 
one door, as the party, among whom all 
the miſchief had happened, went out at Þ 


the other: their common acquaintance, 


who had juſt parted with the husband 
under ſuch terrible circumſtances, was 
rejoiced to ſee the wife come in again 
he ſtared to ſee the company about her ; 
and, in the eagerneſs of his uncertainty, 
aſked her how ſhe had met them, and 
what good genius had brought her back. | 
The queſtions were ſtrange, but the Þ 
whim of a maſquerade juſtifies a thou- | 
ſand extravagancies : the lady was turn- Þ 
ing away with ſome light anſwer, when | 
he pulPd off his maſk, and aſked her, 
for heaven's ſake, if it was poſſible, to 
give him a better account of the laſt 

half 
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halt hour than he thought it eaſy ſhe 
ſhould. 


The lady did not reſent what ſh 
ſaw was ſpoke with emotion, and had a 
honeſt meaning: Lou ſurprize me, fir, 
« faid ſhe; but theſe ladies will aſſure 
you they have brought me in their 
coach from Bond- ſtreet.“ * And you 
have not been in the room before?“ 
* Certainly not,“ reply'd the lady. I 
will believe you, reply'd he, though 
it contradict my ſenſes; for what 1 
ſaw before more contradicted my 
« reaſon,” It was impoſſible for the 
wiſe to conceive the meaning of 2 
this; ſhe was ſurpriſed to hear every 
body aſk her what ſhe had done with 
her gallant ; but little ſuſpicion had ſhe 
of the origin of the confuſion. 


A 


The gentleman, who had ſpoke to her, 
hurried from bagnio to bagnio; from 
tavern to tavern, He queſtioned every 
chairman he met whom he had car- 
ried; he aſked every watchman if they 
had not ſeen two chairs; but all to no 
purpoſe. About five in the morning 
he knocked at Publius's door: the 
chairmen who carried home the lady 

E 3 were 
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were wiping their faces at the threſhold. 
She had found her huſband on his 
knees, with his piſtols on the table. 
Publius fainted at her entrance; her [| 
thriek called up the ſervants; and be- 
tere they could begin an explanation, 
ne gentleman, who had been in ſearch 
of him to inform him of his error, came 
into the room. 


* Whom have I murder'd!? was the 
firſt thing heard from Publius. The 


lady could {ſcarce ſupport herſelf at the 
found. It was ſoon reconcil'd to him 
that his wite was innocent; and the 
a>ſence of Celia made them quickly 
lutpec& who it was that had been guilty. 
The whole ' tranſaction had been fo 
ſudden, the perſon of Publius ſo per- 
fectly unknown at the houſe, and his 
eſcape made To long before any thing 
was, found out, that he appeared during 
the noiſe of the murder, and was not 
ſuſpected. The people of the houſe 
were taken up; the chairmen were ad- 
vertiſed; but they could give no account 
of the perſon whom they brought. 
Every thing carried a face of ſecurity ; 
but as they were at dinner, at the di- 
ſtance of about a week, the ſword-cutler 

who 
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who ſerv'd Publius, deſired to ſpeak 
with him in private. The ſword, 
which had at firſt been ſecreted by a 
ſervant for the ſake of the hilt, was 
found in her trunk, the name of the 
maker was on the ſhell, and he could 
not but remember to whom he had ſold 
it. He gave the family notice to eſcape, 
and they loſt no time in it. Publius 
has ſacrificed his country to the crime 
he committed; but the wife finds her 
innocence rewarded by a renewed affec- 
tion of her hufband, which makes every 
kingdom home to her. 
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LETTER VI. 


| Apron is not the only paſſion capable 
of leading the human heart through 
all the ſtages of a falſe reſentment, and 
of blinding the perceptions which would 
have diſcovered the fallacy in time ; re- 
venge will do as much. The friend of 
Publius found. it ; he was, of two un- 
happy people, the man who had ſuffer'd 
the injury, and therefore he never could 
be forgiven; for as the poet juſtly, tho? 
&verely expreſſes it, 

E 4 For- 
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Forgiveneſs to the injur'd does belong, 


They never pardon who have done ile 


Arrius, whoſe honeſty had been de- 
ceived in the appearances which the cun- 
ning of the miſtreſs of his friend had 
thrown in his way, lived to be a facri- 
fice to a deceit of the kind, and his inno- 
cent inquiſitiveneſs proved as buſy in his 


own misfortunes as it had done in that of 


the man he loved. 


Arrius was a deſcendant of a noble fa- 
mily, and tho' too remote to inherit the 
title, was not without all che advantages 
of ſuch an alliance. The family had been 
unhappy in a thouſand diſputes, and the 
nearer relations having forfeited the opi- 
nion of the perſon at that time at the head 
of it, this diſtant one had been invited to 
ſhare the favours to which they had more 


natural right. The preſent poſſeſſor of 
the eſtate and honour was in his nature 


moroſe and unforgiving ; he had a ne- 


phew, who, ſuch is the depraved turn of 


the human heart, while he ſuffer'd by his 
vices copy'd. them. Age and dileaſes 
had concurr'd in ſouring the natural 

diſpo- 


| 


| 
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diſpoſition of his lordſhip to a great de- 
oree, and the ſervile humility with which 
this expectant had been uſed to obey him 
was not at length ſufficient to continue 
him in his eſteem. There is a natural 
averſion in ſuch as are too much de- 
voted to riches, to hate as well as envy 
thoſe who are to poſſeſs them at their 
deaths, There did'not want faults in the 
temper and behaviour of Flavio to have 
juſtified the old man's diftaſte to him ; 
but perhaps this innocent crime pleaded 
more againft him than all thoſe : nor 
would it have been in the power of all 
the virtues in the world to have compen- 
lated for its influence. 


The ſons of the old lord, for two of 
them. were yet living, had been given up 
in favour of this nephew, and it now be- 
came his turn to be ſacrificed to the new 
favourite. . Arrius had been mentioned to 
the uncle as a youth of great merit and 
moderate expectations. He was invited 
from his family. and friends, the courſe 
of a uſeful education interrupted, and 
the favour of the noble relation ſet in 
the place of his expectations from the 
application to an employ. which often 
provides well for thoſe who profeſs it. 
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It was natural for Flavio to hate the per- 
ſon who rival'd him in what he had even 
deſerved by his aſſiduities and compliance: 
It was not eaſy for the old man to con- 
quer the averſion he found riſing to every 
perſon who was, though by his own ap- 
pcintment, to lord it over his family 
after him. Arrius was received as a per- 
ſon whom he ſhould provide for, with- 
out any the moſt diſtant hint of being 
made his heir: and while he incurr'd the 
hatred of the diſcarded Flavio, by his 
perfect content with what was ſaid to be 
intended him, preſerved the friendfhip of 
his patron. Flavio, though diſgraced, 
was not forbid the houſe; he no longer 
lived in it, but he viſited daily : Arrius, 
who till regarded him as the principal 


in the inheritance, treated him with the 


roſpect due to a juperior; and while he 
caipetted Rim of the worſt offices, was 
doing him the beſt in his power with his 
uncle. | " 


Though the ente things Arrius 
was continually ſaying of the nephew 
could have no effect in his ſervice on the 
in weorable temper. of the old man, they 
were of vaſt force i in his own cauſe. The 
Patron became convinced, that he who 

| had 


| 
| 
I 
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had no dread of rivalſhip could have no 
expectations, and found at. length one 
who did not ſee that he was to inherit all 
which himſelf was ſo unwilling to leave 
behind him. Though. it was no eaſy. 
taſk to. keep. on but tolerable terms with, 
the old man, Arrius kept on good ones 
= that aſſiduity and gentleneſs which 
could gain upon the perverſeneſs of age 


and peeviſhneſs in him, had no effect on 


the jealouſies of the perſon whom, with - 
out knowing, without even ſuſpecting it, 
he had ſupplanted. He could not get the 
ſullen Flavio to be but upon good terms 
with him in appearance; there was abr 
ways a ſurly averſion in his looks; he 
would not hear of thoſe words of conſan- 
guinity, to which the other had a right, 
without impatience; and even in the co, 
pany of his patron was rude and aſhun- 
ing, beyond that preeminence whiz: tic 
mildneſs of temper and humble ex 
tions of Arrius gave him. Though 


behaviour of the nephew could pr 


no returns from the perſon againit 7... 
he had conceived a very unjuſtifiabic . 
taſte, he made this real fault a pre 
indulging his natural rancour, ax: me 
niſhed him his ſight for ever. The d 
offices which Arrius m in ſarvour 
E. ot 
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of his rival, ſerved but to ſet him in a 
1 blacker light with the perſon ro whom 
1 they ſought to recommend him; and in 
1 time a very unjuſtifiable revenge, which, 

| in compliance with the dictates ; of his na- 
tural diſpoſition, and in conſequence of 
the example his uncle had ſet before him, 
he attempted to execute on the favourite, 
condemn*d him to the loſs of that little 
which the patron had alotted him when 
he no longer left him all. 

Arrius, Vi his other virtues, had 
prudence in a very uncommon degree ; 
he ſaw the cards he had to play, and the 
importance of the game. He had given 

up every other deſign and expectation to 
the attendance on a capricious old man, 
whom he ſaw had one by one diſcarded 
thoſe who had more natural right to his 
favour ; he foreſaw his own fate from the 
leaſt croſs incident; and he was not long 
before he diſcover'd what it was that he 
vho now poſſeſsꝰd the fortune could leaſt 
| bear. To aſſiduity and attention he ad- 
ed a humility of deportment which would 
Mt not ſuffer a ſuſpicien of what the old lord 
i dreaded to have live in his thoughts, He was 
| _ diligent as a ſervant, tender as a wife, and 
careful as an unprovided miſtreſs whoſe 
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afluence was to periſh with the life of 
him on whom ſhe depended, As the in- 
firmities of nature increaſed on the old 
man his attendant grew more neceſſary; 
and as he appear'd not only ſatisfy'd but 
grateful for every addition he occaſionally 
talk'd of making to what he ſhould be- 
queath him, he grew ſatisfied that he had 
one about him who had no expectations 
of taking his place; and whoſe intereſt it 
would be to preſerve his life, as he con- 
tinued to make him greater and greater 
additions to his pretended legacy. 


Such was the life of the old lord to the 
time of his laſt ſickneſs, in which none 
was ſuffer'd to attend him but Arrius. 
The hand of the grateful Arrius muſt reach 
him food and medicines, and he kept up 
the ſecurity of his life being valuable to 
him by the continued farce of adding to 
his will in his favour. He died in his 
arms. The ſons enter'd the houſe on the 
inſtant of the news. The nephew thruſt 
them by to claim the breaking up the 
will. A favourite is generally hated from 
the higheſt to the loweſt of the family: 
ſervants were in league againſt Arrius with 
the ſons and with the nephew, each of 
whom expected, in ſpite of all the per- 

verſeneſs 
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produced, and when open'd none was o | 


himſelf the heir. The eldeſt ſon had an 
empty title, the ſecond a very moderate 


when Arrius call'd them back; he told 


_ © he would have equall'd my utmoſt am- 


forget that fortune which might have 
+ diſappointed even thoſe expectations, 
has more than fulfill'd them. I ſhall not 


rather obſtinacy than hatred in my dead 


5 of us, I will ſubmit to the dividing it f 
among us, only giving a double ſhare 


concluded he, let us live in friendſhip, | 
and I ſhall be happier with my part, 


verſeneſs of the old man's diſpoſition, to 
be his heir, and to laugh at the empty 
aſſiduities of the new.adopted. The par- 
ties were brought together, the will was 


— ſurpriſed as Arrius, who found 


annuity, and the nephew not a ſixpence. 

They were leaving the houſe together 
them he had no more expectation of what 
he found himſelf poſſeſs'd of than he had 
right to it; As much leſs than this, faid 


bition a quarter of an hour ago, I will | 


* take the advantage of what perhaps was 


patron z but, as there is enough for all | 
+ where the title has fallen. After this, 


« obtained with the approbation of thoſe 
« who had more right, than I could be 
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© with the whole "_ to the ruin of 
« my relations.” 


Hearts themſeves incapable of the prin- 
ciples of honour, are not eaſily brought 
to believe they can exiſt in others. The 
{ vices and foibles of the old lord were he- 
reditary. Sulpicion took the place of 
gratitude in his deſcendants, and revenge 


of the injury that had been offer'd 


ar ©: „ 


r WW them againſt the innocent, drown'd all 
d WW thoughts of acquieſcing in what. was ſo 
at W infinitely more than they could have ex- 
d pected. They ſtared upon one another at 
d the offer; they conſulted about it in pri- 
1- W vate; they call'd the ſervants together 
and queſtion'd them a thouſand ways. 
ve Incapable of ſuppoſing juſtice and gene- 
„ = rolity the motives. to Arrius's conduct, 
ot W they concluded he was giving up the 


as greater part to ſecure what he reſerved to 
d himſelf; they diſputed the right which 
a bad been given him to the whole; and 
it as evidences generally atteſt what feryes 
re the purpoſes of thoſe in whoſe cauſe 
is, they are retain*d, the people of the fa- 
p; mily were ſoon With oe to declare that 
rt, they ſaw Arrius burn a paper when he 
oe was ſent by the dying lord to his eſeru- 
be tore; chat they heard him fay with os 


- 
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laſt breath, that this which Arrius now 
produced was not his laſt will; and that if 
he could have lived to dictate another, 


the elder ſon, ſo ran the teſtimony on the 


one part; and the nephew, ſo ſwore the 
others, was to have been the heir. It 


was in vain that the date of this will was 


too late to leave a ſuppoſition of another; 
in vain that the clergyman and the phy. 


fician who attended at the bedſide de- 


clared againſt all the aſſertions of the ſer- 
vants. Law-ſuits were commenced, and 
after five years, when a very conſiderable 
portion of the inheritance had been ſacri- 
ficed to the courts, and' there was no ap- 
pearance of the reſt going other than the 
ſame way; it was agreed that what re- 


mained ſhould be divided according to 


the firſt: propoſal of the * who had a 


right to the whole; 


As Flavio had been the laft favourite 


with the dead lord, it was he whom every 
body ſuppoſed moſt able to give lights 
into the conduct of Arrius; he had, as. 


ring the courſe of the law-ſuit, perſecuted 


the common antagoniſt with continued 
aſperſions. Suſpicion had ariſen after ſuſ- 


picion, charge after charge ; and at one 


time, as he found thoſe in the houſe ready 


to 
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:0 join with him in any accuſation, and 
to ſwear whatever he ſhould fufpe&, he 


had charg'd him with poiſoning his dead 
friend, The depoſitions were taken in 
form; the victim to the treachery was 


drazg'd before a magiſtrate; and fo 


| punctual. and ſo poſitive were the afler- 
tions againſt him, that nothing but the 


teſtimony of his phyſician could have 


alarm'd the magiſtrate with but a poſſi- 
E bility of his innocence: nothing but the 
| addreſs of the moſt able man that ever 


fled that important office could have got 


through the conſpiracy and releas'd him. 


The queſtions which had hen hitherto 
aſk'd were general; ſuſpicio- zow wak' d 


the juſtice to a new attention. He found, 

| though they agreed in theſe they differ'd 
in all that were more particular: he was 
at the pains to produce all their contra- 
dictions; he ſpoke as he ought on the 
coccaſion, and was ſurpriſed to ſee the 
ſ readineſs with which the accuſed forgave 
che author of the charge. The law-ſuit 
had not continued a long time after this; 
but during the whole courſe of it, and at 


the concluſion, in their mutual agree- 
ment, Arrius, who had all along attri- 
buted not only the falſe claims of the reſt, 
but even the attempt of Flavio upon his 

life, 
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life, to diſappointment and vexation, ra- 
ther than to a reſolute malice, had treat- 
ed them all with gentleneſs, and with the IM t 
reſpect due to the deſcendants of a family IM t 
to whom he ow'd his fortune: and, with Il © 
the principle of conquering ill with good, 
had ſingled out Flavio far his particular l 
favour. b 


Few hearts themſelves not liable to the a 
heavier frailties have been ready to ſee i ! 
them with indulgence and candour in iſ ! 
others; but this was a virtue very emi- 
nent in that of Arrius; he had accuſtom- 
ed himſelf to look up to cauſes in order 
to determine on their effects; and while WW © 
he conſider'd the provocations which his © 
pexſecutors lay under, though not imme · * 
diately from him, he mitigated the ſen- | 
tence which otherwiſe would have been '! 
demanded againſt their attempts by a Ill * 
ſenſe of the circumſtances under which f 
they were deſignsd. n 


Cos. es A * A * 
— 
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| Such was Arrius, who in the honeſty n 
| of his heart had awaken'd the ſuſpicion I ! 
I of his unhappy friend in the wrong place, N ti 
Who had been indefatigable, though not 
ſucceſsful, in preventing the conſequences 
| s of the error ſo ſoon as he had diſcoyer'd 


it, 
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it, and who had at this time concerns of 
his own that demanded an equal atten- 
tion. The fortune he had fat down with, 
though conſiderably leſs than what his 
own candour had originally decreed him, 
was not inconſiderable. The being upon 
terms of friendſhip with the family had 
been one of the articles of the treaty ; and 


| there was none with whom he had made 


2 point of it to be well with ſo much as 
Flavio, whoſe hopes he had immediate- 


y diſappointed : to the others he thought 


himſelf leſs connected, as they had been 


| ſupplanted before. Flavie and Arrius 
g lived near one another, they viſited, and 


there was the appearance on the one ſide 
of that of which there was a reality on 


the other, a perſect friendſhip, Arrius 
had at this time a friend, an acquaintance : 


from childhood, a man of honour and of 
merit, of many great qualities, and of 
ſuch as would have recommended him 
moſt to Arrius without the advantage of 


411144 


moſt like his own. Every man has 


ſome. ruling paſſion in his breaſt : ambi- 
tion was that of the friend of Arrius; he 
had made his way to the miniſter ; he paid 
his court with the moſt punctual aſſidui- 
y; his claims were a ſecret, but every 

body 
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body had ſuppoſed them of an important 


kind, and his intereſt had engaged many 
in his favour. The family of Arriug 
was not without its influence: he had 
early uſed all his own power in favour 
of the unknown deſigns of his friend, 
He had engaged the brothers in the ſame 
cauſe, ſo far as the cold correſpondence 
they kept together admitted; he had their 
promiſe ; but from Flavio be had greater 
expectations: he looked on Flavio as a 
man bound to him by the ſtrongeſt ties; 
as one whoſe heart he had conquered by 
good offices; and as he eſteemed him a 
convert to his virtues, rather than a 
friend to his perſon, he ſuppoſed him 
incapable of alienation, Ignorant of the 


badneſs of the human heart, he deluded || 
himſelf, by ſuppoſing the worſt of tem- 


pers like the beſt, 


Flavio had joined, fo far as words and || 


looks would declare it, his intereſt with 
that of Arrius in favour of the man 
whoſe cauſe he eſpouſed : he had in- 
fluenced all in his way; he had ſpoke 
with warmth ; he had written in his fa- 
vour. Arrius was deceived into an 
opinion of his perfect friendſhip, and 
bad introduced him to the perſon who 


had | 
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had been ſo much obliged to his good 


offices. This was the point at which 
the ſubtle Flavio aim*d. The rancour 


of his heart was hidden only, not ob- 


literated : he had meditated a thouſand 


methods of deſtroying the man to. 
| whoſe generous friend{hip he had ſuch 
infinite obligations; and he had ſeized 


on this as one of the incidents which 


| might poſſibly give him an opportunity 
of miſchief. Whatever were the pre- 


tenſions of the friend of Arrius, they 


were a ſecret even to thoſe on whom 
be moſt relied. Inquiſitiveneſs was the 
| foible of Arrius's temper, but generoſity 
of ſentiment was ſuperior to all its 
| weakneſſes, Tho' he was eager to know 
che nature of the defi gn, the ſervices 
which might have given a pretence 
for his aſking what it was, gave him 
a 2 reſerve on that head, greater than he 


would have had if a ſtranger. Flavio, 
who knew this to be the point on which 


the friend was moſt tender, had often 
| hinted Arrius's impatience to know it, 


but his own conduct had uniformly con- 


tradicted this, though it contradicted his 
heart at the ſame tine. 
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People who are acquainted with a 
court know, that men, in their ſeveral 
ſtations there, are guided by one ano- 
ther; and that there is more probability 
of ſucceſs from the good offices of an 
inferior, who has the opportunities of 
perſuading, than of a ſuperior who may, 


but who will be very difficultly brought 


to command. It is on this principle 
that the levee of a third rate favourite 
is more aſfiduouſly followed by the men 
of deſign than that of the monarch; 
and that court is paid by the. wiſe to 
a dependant on a dependant, while thoſe 
who are not in the ſecret dangle to no 
purpoſe after the ſovereign. Arrius had 
the honour of the miniſter” s acquain- 
tance, but he had the intimacy of the 
miniſter's miniſter. It was by his means 


that he wrought with his utmoſt addreſs 


into his favour ; and Flavio, whom he 
eſteemed a ſecond ſelf, was in this, 
among the reſt of his ſecrets. Flavio 
had been introduced to this man of in- 
tereſt; he had joined the tribute of 
praiſe which Arrius had paid to his 
triend's name as often as it was men- 
tioned; and as there is at once a ne- 
ceſſity of engaging the ſervices of per- 

ſons 


| 
4 
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bons of this rank by the moſt perſuaſive 
of all arguments, and of doing this with 
8 addreſs and ſecrecy, as well as with de- 
cency, Flavio had been' the perſon en- 
truſted with the five hundred, at the 
price of which Arrius inſur'd this gen- 
tleman's good offices, which he would 
not ſuffer the man who was to profit 
of them to ſuppoſe the them reſult of 


any thing more than his friendſhip. Tho' 
Arrius had been reſerved in his en- 


quiries of his friend, he had not been 


able to ſuppreſs his natural curioſity in 
his converſations, either with the mi- 
niſter, or with this his agent; he had 
been eternally leading them into the 
ſubject, and Flavio had been preſent at 
many of their evaſtons in the place of 


anſwers. If there had been any crime 


in this, Arrius could not have been 
guilty of it: if he could have been 


guilty of a crime, ſo perfect was his con- 
fidence in Flavio, he would not have 
doubted to entruſt him with the ſecret. 


Flavio ſaw his power: he ſaw the re- 
ſerve on the part of the friend; though 
impatient to be informed on that of 


Arrius, he had been entruſted in ſcenes 
| which it was eaſy for him to miſrepreſent, 


and 
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and he ſaw the means of miſchief in i 
abundance before him. The ſerpent 
which had been fo long ſeal'd up within 


his breaſt, began'to unfold and threaten 
he conſidered his whole plan before he 


began to put the leaſt part of it in exe- iſ 
cution; and when he ſaw a proſpect of 
ſucceſs he put the match to the train: 
if there be a paſſion in which men are 


more jealous than in love, it is ambition. 
The deſires are as fierce, and the object 
is greater. 38 Friend of Arrius was 
in the height of the purſuit; and, as in 


love the ears are open to every tale that I 
would create ſuſpicions, and moſt gree- | 


dily receive thoſe which affect ſuch as 


leaſt deſerve to be ſuſpected ; in the ſame | 
manner this other infatuation opens every 


paſſage to fear, while the object appears 
too great for confidence. From viſiting 
the man of deſign in company with 
Arrius, Flavio made the way eaſy to 
his ſeeing him alone; from the profu- 


fion of his proteſtations he found a way 


open to his credit. Tho' he muſt have 
hated . every thing that belonged to 
Arrius; tho', if the virtues of this 
friend of his pretended friend had not 
raiſed all | hoſtile | paſſions in the heart of 


one actuated by principles exactly con- 


trary 
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trary, the ſenſe of Arrius's wiſhing him 
ſucceſs would have been ſufficient cauſe 
for his employing all the artillery of 
fraud or force to prevent it; yet here 
there was a conſideration that took the 
place of all. While Arrius might be 
made the principal, it was below the 
dignity of his revenge to ſtoop to ſe- 
condary attempts; while Arrius might 
himſelf be injured, there was pleaſure 


even in the proſperity of his friend that 


led the way to it. 


Unſuſpecting of the rancour of Flavio's 
heart, the friend received him as one 


| whom the intereſt of that worthy man 
had engaged in his cauſe: he found him 
able to promote his ſucceſs in a very high 


degree; he had proof that his inclination 


was not ſecond to his power. Flavio in- 


troduced him to every friend he had; the 
apparent generoſity with which he did 
this, inſured, at once, the warmeſt Aſſiſ- 


tances of thoſe to whom he recommended 


him, and his own higheſt gratitude. The 


miniſter found half the people of intereſt 


engaged in the cauſe of a man whoſe abi- 
lities had recommended him, when almoſt 
a ſtranger : he was glad to find he had 
an opportunity of indulging his own 

Vor. I. F deſires 
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deſires to reward the deſerving, and at the 
ſame time obliging thoſe who had a right 
to expect it ; an incident as rare among the 
great, as che firſt principle of it among 
miniſters. He received his propoſals with 
a ſmile; he promiſed to be what ſtateſ- | c 
men ſeldom are to thoſe who have no in.. 
tereſt, a real friend; and he made the pro- 
miſe with a reſolution to keep it. 0 

0 

c 


It was now that the W Flavio 

found his time to execute his purpoſe: . 
impatient under the delay, though too. 
confident for ſuſpicion, the friend was i 
waiting his fortune : Flavio puſhed his 
intereſt ; he wondered at the backwardne . 
of the miniſter; he accuſed the people 
whom he had engaged of being remiſs; 
and, after a thouſand vain pretences as to 
the occaſion of the delay, every body, at 
all acquainted with the flow motions of 
thoſe in power, could have ſeen to be na- 
tural; he aſked him, with an air of great 
diſturbance as well as great importance, 
whether he did not ſuſpect ſome perſon 
of undermining him. © For my own part 
« fir, ſaid be, though I came into thi; 
© cauſe a ſecond, ſince I have Had the 
© honour of your acquaintance I have en. 
6 Baged in it as a Principal; I could have 
thought 


1 
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thought my intereſt alone ſecure againſt 
a neglect of this kind, and ſo would 
| « many of thoſe whom I have engaged 
in your favour. Something muſt be 
E © amiſs; ſomebody muſt have thrown 
cold water on the deſign. Your preten- 
« ſions, continued the inſinuating friend, 

are founded on ſome ſecret ſervice: far 
be it from me to enquire into the nature 
of it: you will not accuſe me of a thought 
that has looked that way : ſervices that 
are not diſintereſted are the worſt kind 
of ſlavery. Will you hear me? the mi- 
© niſtry will be glad of being ſerved ; 
they will be ready to reward thoſe who 
© ſerve them: but, ſir, they would rather 
© that ſervice ſhould come from men of 
© intereſt than from ſtrangers; they had 
* rather thoſe rewards ſhould have for 
their object a man who may continue to 
© be uſeful, than one who will ſuppoſe 
* they have only compenſated his paſt 
© ſervices: let me be plain with you, 
you ſeem, in the integrity of your own 
heart, to entertain no ſuſpicion of 
* others; you are not uſed to courts z 
perhaps you are not ſenſible, that under 
the cloak of all that diſintereſted virtue 
Arrius, — The friend ſtarted at the 


ame; the ſubtle accuſer ſaw the hora 
ht A ; F 2 Of 
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of the firſt reception of the hint ſoften 
into uncertainty and doubt, and he pro- 
ceeded. Arrius, I ſay, is of all men 
the molt devoted to ambition: he hides i + 
the mine till it burſt into exploſion; 
but, be aſſured, the miniſtry is not 
above the reach of his hopes; nor, to 
confeſs the truth, above the execution 
of his talents. A man muſt riſe by de- 
grees to ſuch an eminence ; he muſt 
occupy and abandon a number off 
poſts in ſucceſſion. What if even hi; 
friendſhip ſhould give way for a time 
to his larger views; and the poſt which 
you expect ſhould be the firſt of his at. 
tempts, and your ſecret the means of hf 
arriving at it I would not ſuſpect 
concluded Flavio, that he intends to 
keep what he ſhould gain by this littk 

< perfidy,; his views are higher; ht 
* knows he ſhall ſucceed in them, and, 
I would almoſt ſwear, he intends you 
b all that you are now aiming at, on) 
that he would have it firſt ſerve hi 
on purpoles.” 


a * 
——_ as. 
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Who would not have been led int 
ſuſpicion by an harangue ſo artfully con 
ducted? - The tool to Flavio's treachen 
was ſilent for ſome moments; he wa 

unwilling 
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E unwilling to ſuſpect human nature of ſo 
much perfidy; and he would have thought 
the whole ſpecies of mankind capable of be- 
coming falſe rather than Arrius: but yet it 
.W :ppcared inconteſtible. Who was it that 
had given him the ſuſpicion? the friend 
Jof Arrius, but the friend alſo of truth. 
He weighed every circumſtance, but the 
hundiced eye ſaw every thing yellow; 
| his mind was tainted, and he ſaw every 
object coloured by the infection. I 
would neither be credulous, ſaid he, 
nor blind. —Sir, I owe every thing to 


at. © the generous office, and as you have 
his © raiſed my ſuſpicions, to confirm them, if 
ch © you have more than conjecture: on this 
tolls © ſubject; I beg you to give words to 
tte the certainty. I cannot thank you as 1 


bl * ought for what you have already do.c 
nd for me, but my heart ſhall entertain a 


* intimacy with you, learn the nature of 
* thoſe ſervices on which you formed 
your expectations, and that his next 


* His power and intereſt will make the 
«* miniſtry rejoice in obliging him, and he 
+ © will 


pour friendſhip ; I beg you to continue 


« gratitude equal even to this“ What 
Si ſuſpect, ſaid Flavio deliberately and 
carefully, is, that Arrius will, from his 


* ſtep will be the offeting to do them. 
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will think he does the office of a patron, 
if he provide for you in his liſt of 
« friends; for I know Arrius too well to 
* ſuſpect he would deſert you!'—* Has he 
© never, continued Flavio, endeavoured 
to get the ſecret from you ? Never, 
© reply*d the friend with earneſtneſs!—but, 
on recollection, a thouſand unlucky 
circumſtances concur*d to favour the 


«© ſuſpicion.” A buſy inquiſitiveneſs was, as 


has been obferved, the ruling folly in 
Arrius's diſpoſition. Though he had 
checked all immediate efforts in this affair 
of his friend, it was not to be ſuppoſed he 
could ſuppreſs the thouſand diſtant hints 


that his heart would dictate. The friend, 
who had neglected them as they occurred, 


now remembered them all. The gene- 


rous friendſhip, as it appeared, of Flavio, 
had claimed, had conquered his whole 


heart: he made him the confidant of 


his new ſuſpicions; and with this uſe- 
ful aſſiſtant he ſoon found, that all the 


pretended diſintereſtedneſs and unconcern, 


as to the nature of the ſervice, had been 
put on, the better to conceal theſe ſubtle 
attempts to diſcover it. When a ſuſpi- 
cion is once on foot every thing ſtreng- 
thens it. It now appeared that artifice 
had been in every ſtep which Arrius had 


taken 
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taken in his favour; that the intereſt be 
had employed, the importance he had 


given to the nature of the claim, and the 
promiſes he had obtained for a reward to 


the perſon from whom the thing ſhould 


be communicated, were all intended in his 


con favour ; that he had been pleading 
his own cauſe, under the pretext of friend- 


ſhip, and had uſed that only as a more ho- 
nourable principle, in favour of which to 


be warm, than his own immediate intereſt, 


had it appeared as ſuch. The very back- 
wardneſs with which he had always con- 


yerſed with his friend on this ſubject, was 
call'd in to aſſiſt at his condemnation ; 
and 1t was agreed, that he could not have 


| uſed the diſcovery, had it been made to 


him in confidence, and that he therefore 
had avoided that, while he was uſing all 
his artifice and induſtry to' get the ſecret, 
by means which could not ſo obviouſly 
contradict his uſing it to his own purpoſes. 


When ſuſpicion is awake, a thouſand 
| things may be ſaid with advantage, which 
before would have been rejected with the 
| utmoſt diſdain: trifles were now drawn 
| in from all quarters to countenance the 
| ſuſpicion; and Flavio did not part with 

the creature of his purpoſes, till he had 
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endear'd himſelf ſtill farther by new ſer- 
vices, and engag'd him to perfect filence; 
to the rejecting of but a look of doubt, 


till what was at preſent the ſubject of it, 
ſhould loſe that name in certainty. 


The perſon employed againft the ge- 
nerous and open Arrius was of all men 
the moſt violent in his paſſions: he had 
devoted the whole purpoſcs of his ſoul to 
the ſcheme in which he now - ſaw the 
traitor Arrius; ſo he thought him, 
endeavouring baſely to ſupplant him, 
He could no way obey the injunctions of 
Flavio, but by avoiding the fight of the 
perſon whom they. condemned. He now 


hunted Flavio for new matter of ſuſpi- 
cion; they tortured the moſt innocent 


accidents into meanings of which nothing 
but jealouty could have rendered them 
capable; nor was there a word or a look 
of Arrius's, which was either now ſeen or 
could be recollected, that was not made 


an aſſiſtant. It had been the addreſs of 


Flavio to begin his work on nothing; all 
that had been hitherto urged againſt Ar- 
rius wanted even appearance, except what 
the addreſs of one and the jealouſy of the 
other gave to it. What had been begun 
with ſuch weak materials, it was evident 
might 


—— 
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might be ſupported by ſtronger; and the | 
man whom Flavio had found ready to fire 

without provocation, he could not doubt 

eager to ſeize but on the pretext of it. | 
Arrius, tho? he had been deve in bis 
enquiries of his friend, had been unable to | 


ſuppreſs his curioſity among others; he had y 
never talked with any of thoſe friends whom i 
he had intereſted in his cauſe, without ex- | 
. prefling his wonder at what could be the | 


thing he had to offer to the miniſtry. 4 
This Flavio knew; but it was not till / 


now his time to call it into uſe. He had [ 
e the friend of Arrius for ever at his houſe: | 
as the perſons who had been engaged in 


R the cauſe were their common friends, he 
t found means to get them one by one into 
2 company with the perſon whoſe intereſt 
N they had eſpouſed: he always took occa- 1 
Kk ion to mention the friendſhip. of Arrius 
or | to the perſon, and to throw in hints, 

e which produced, from every one of them, 
fa confirmation ef, the great pain he was in 

ll to diſcover the nature of the thing which. 


bad engaged his patronage. 
1 EE | | 1 
x | When a jealouſy is formed, every thing ö 
n Lives ſtrength to it. What would have \ 
nt een, under other circumſtances, heard as 


it | oh it 
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it was ſpoken, as mere matter of idle 
Curiolity, was now received as plot and 
deſign : there was no doubting what ſo 
many diſintereſted perſons confirmed ; 
and Arrius was given up by the man to 
whoſe ee to whoſe gratitude, he 
had all the ties that friendſhip and fer- 
vices could give. 


The good offices of the miniſter till 
were at a ſtand; but every thing elſe 
that concerned the fortune of the abuſed 
friend of Arrius was in motion. He 
avoided the man to whom he ought to 
have explained himſelf, and whoſe in. 
nocence would have cur'd his doubts in 
an inſtant. Tis thus we carry, thro' 
our own perverſeneſs, diſeaſes and tor- 
ments about us, the remedies of which 


are every moment in our power, *Tis 


thus we ſacrifice, to credulity or obſtinacy, 
not only our own peace and intereſt, but 
that of thoſe whom we eſteem. While 
Arrius was ſhunn'd, Flavio was courted, 
While the friend declin'd viſiting him, 
the accuſer continued his acquaintance; 
and. repreſented as he pleaſed the conſe- 
quences of their meetings. Whatever 
could increaſe the ſuſpicion, was invent. 
ed; whatever he invented, was believed 


Flavio 
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| Flavio now ſaw the miſguided friend 
| ready for any miſchief, and he deter - 
mined to give the finiſhing blow to his 
conſpiracy, He was in his cloſet one 
evening when the ſubject of his trea- ; 
chery called; he received him there; | 
they were alone, and Flavio appear'd | 
more than ordinarily thoughtful. *© Are f 
you confirmed, ſaid he very earneſtly, 1 
in your opinion that Arrius is your j 
enemy? Tou have another. Wonder 
* at what I am ſaying, but I am ſuch. b 
I have been treacherous to you; I will j 
not ſay as he has, becauſe I was but 
his inſtrument z nor indeed was my 
fault ſo great, becauſe I had not then pro- 
« feſſed myſelf your friend.” The perſon. 
to whom he addreſſed this, ſtood filent 
, with amazement, and he continued. I 
i * confefs I have acted baſely by you, 
but I have compenſated for it by my 
I * ſervices ſince. You will wonder what 
" has fixed me fo perfectiy, and engaged 
4 me o eagerly in your intereſt: you 
F + muſt have ſeen there was more it than 


= - 
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| * common friendſhip it was to atone 
* for the injury 1 at firſt offered to you. 
0 I would have kept this a ſecret, con- 


« tinued Flavio, but it is no longer 
od * poſſible, Your fortune depends on 
* 1 6 « your 


_ 
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« your inſtant exerting yourſelf, and 
1 * you cannot do it properly, without 
4 * knowing the obſtacles you have to ſur- 
* mount, 


1 The aſtoniſh'd friend had not words 
b to beg him to go on, but his eyes ſpoke 
| the entreaty, and Flavio proceeded : 
| * To-morrow the reward is to be given 
| * to your ſervices; the poſt is vacant ; 
the order is obtained: but to whom is 
it to be given? While you are trifling 
here, Arrius is ſolliciting it at the mi- 
niſter's. He knows your plan; he 
purpoſes its execution; and he is this 
| this inſtant claiming the. reward of 
1 + your ſervices. The friend had never 
| till this moment doubted; nor was it 
1 any favourable thought 'of Arrius that 
l now produced the heſitation. I am 
1 + al} "difident of my ill fortune, con- 
| * < rinued” he, {becauſe I know not how 
C Arrius could come at a ſecret with 
« which I. intruſted no one except the 
« the, miniſter.” 74 That, reply'd Flavio, 
is my crime. I have been the agent, 
« the inſtrument of this treachery ; and 
I deſerve, ſaid he, reaching out a pi- 
ſtol, and delivering it into the hands of 

the aſtoniſhed friend, to die for it. 1 


« confeſs 
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« confeſs' that I deſerve it, and I expect 
« your reſentment.*' Entreaties for an 
explanation were all that the man whom 
he had thus wrought to the height of 
deſpair . and of revenge could utter. 
Let that paper tell you, reply'd Flavio. 
What the miniſter knows is no ſecret 
« to his favourite, I purchaſed that, on 
« which your fortune depended, of the 


man with whom you firſt ſaw me, for 


five hundred pounds: the money was 
« Arrius's; the ſervice Arrius's; you 
vill ſee in that letter his thanks for 
« the ſucceſsful manner of my giving 
« the price of infamy; and here, con- 
tinued he, putting into his hand ano- 
ther letter, here is a promiſe of all 
the ſervices of the perſon who receiv?d 
« it, which he owns 1 at a price 
55 higher than ay deferred.” 


fl Ie was this at of: Rong continued 

to attone but as my cs have 
been vain, I ſubmit to the puniſhment 
© I deſerve. | I have, concluded he, in- 
jured you ſo deeply as to juſtify any 
* reſentment, but I have that conſciouſ- 
* neſs; of my;guilt, that: I cannot lift up 
my hand againſt you: ſpare the cere- 
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* mony of the ſatisfaction, and talks i it 
«© as it is offered. 


F lavio knew ſufficiently what would 
be the effect of this-harangue. The 
ſappoſed injur*'d pardon'd him, , thanked 
him, embraced him with the utmoſt ten- 
derneſs, and concealed the reſolution 
which the other knew he muſt have 
made. While they were in the height 
of their reconciliation a letter was 
delivered to Flavio: he had given a 
fecret ſignal for its being brought in, and 
was ſufficiently informed of its contents, 
He had no ſooner caſt his. eye on it 
than he delivered it to the perſon whom 
he had thus prepared for it. It brought 
bim news that his friend. had ſucceeded 
with the miniſter ; that Arrius ſupped 
with him that night, and that the patent 
for the poſt was made out in his favour, 
with a reverſionary grant to the perſon 
whom he had introduced on the 2 


If the e of the deluded man 
had been before too great for words, his 
rage now ſubmitted to an equal filence. 
He watched the door of the miniſter. He 
faw his friend brought out; he ſtopp'd 
we! chair; he engaged Arrius to * 

a few 
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a few paces diſtance with him. He ſhot 
him thro' the head. And ſnatching out 
of his hand, as he fell, a paper, which he 
had been all this time holding out to 
him, he found it to be the patent, but 
he found in it no name beſide his own. 


SN 
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T HE friend, the murtherer of the 
unhappy Arrius, took with him 
into that voluntary exile, by which he 
avoided a ſeverer ſentence from the laws, 
an only daughter. Mira was at that 
time thirteen ; of a promiſing perfon and 
underſtanding ; gay, thoughtleſs, idle, 
and full of prate; more a pirl than 


* girls uſually are: the reſerve of an 
, Engliſh education 'would have improved 
1 her into a ſprightly woman; —No more; 
„ de fell into the hands of a nation, for 

her firſt rudiments, which would make 


2 coquet almoſt of the graveſt natural 
* diſpoſition: her father had been requeſt- 
A ed to ſend her back; but he had been 


* fond of the mother, who lived again 
d in the little Mira: he found the loſs of 
2 friends and country inſupportable; the 


loſs 
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loſs of innocence more ſo; all that he 


could preſerve was this little companion, 
and tho* he ſacrificed her intereſt to his 


indulgence, he would not part with her. 
How often is it that we love for our 
own ſakes alone, thoſe whom we pretend 
to be, nay whom we perſuade ourſelves, 
that we are moſt fond of. 


France was the nation of the world 
which the ſpirited young creature could 
have found the whole ſex girls and ſpirited. 


She was charmed to find herſelf in a 


place where every one was as liyely, 


as wild, and as much a girl as herſelf, 
She loved all ſhe became acquainted with, 
and the fondneſs was returned by every 
body. At thirteen we have very few 


ideas; it is at that time we begin to ac- 


quire them. What little of the manner 
of her country Mira had, ſhe diſliked, 
and ſhe ſoon forgot it. She adopted every 
thing that was French by ſixteen; ſhe 
| ſpoke , the language, ſhe thought the 
' tyſtem, and the had the manner of the 
country. Had ſhe not been heir to that 
beauty which only the Engliſh poſſeſs, 
none could have ſuppoſcd her other 
than a Frenchwoman. 


* 
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The Fren-h have that regard for ho- 
nourable reſentment, -that they reverence 
the man who flies to them on the account 
of a ſu-ceſsfu} deciſion: they ſee the 
cuſtom of duelling in a more favoured 
light, becauſe it is ſo ſcverely prohibited 
among themſeves; and there are not 
wanting thoſe, who think the liberty 
ziven on this occaſion, by the conni- 
vance of our laws, one of the moſt fa- I 
vourable circumſtances in the Engliſh J 
conſtitution. The father of Mira hat 1 
not been fo much his own enemy as to if 
explain any of the circumſtances of the 
death of his friend, either as to the occa- 
ſion or the manner of it: he acknow- 
ledged that he had fled, becauſe he had 
killed his man, and it was not doubted 
but this had been done fairly. It was 
plain that he lamented, through his life, | 
the perſon who had fallen by his hand, [i 
and the generoſity was underſtood as l 
much in his favour as his courage. The 
e natural diſpoſition of this unhappy man 
it was full of ſweetneſs; his manners affable 
„and pleaſing: if he had once been too 
r | haſty and exceptious, the incident which 

had baniſhed him, and had inflicted in it: 
remembrance a much heavier puniſhment 


than 
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than exile, had thoroughly cured him of 
that fault. His amiable qualities would t 
at any time have ſet him in a favourable In 
ſituation with men of ſenſe ; but the veil Nr 
which his ſorrow threw over them, ſhew'd Il | 
them now in a more engaging light, MW | 

ſ 

ſ 


We have a natural tenderneſs for what 
we pity; but when we compaſſionate 
that which has a right to our eſteem, the I 
{ſenſation becomes a mixture of love and f 
reverence. The Engliſhman, who muſt f 
have been reſpected every where, found Ne 
this additional plea for the civilities of a I \ 
polite nation ſo powerful in bis favour, Wl { 
that there was not a perſon, he could wilh t 
to know, who did not. court his acquain - 
tance. The firſt of the nobility viſited ſl ; 
at his houſe; the princes of the blood 
received him at theirs ; and even intereſt I | 
joined with generoſity of ſentiment to 
render him acceptable; he had acquir'd I 
ſo much knowledge of the affairs of our 
goverment, during his attendance on the 
miniſter and his friends, that the ſtateſ- 
men were happy it they could throw 
themſelves in his way, and lead him into 
a converſation on the ſubject. 


While the father of Mira was cal re- 
ceived, thus eſteemed, thus careſs'd, * 
| who 
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who muſt independently of all connec- 
tions and aſſiſtances have ſtrongly recom- 
mended herſelf, ſhared the attention and 
regard of the country which received her. 
Her age grew toward that of woman ; 
her figure was beyond all France had 
ſeen; her face a miracle. Every man 
{wore nature had denied eyes to all wo- 
men but Mira; and when her under- 
ſtanding was the ſubject, every man 
ſhew'd the depth of his own by the high- 
eſt of her praiſes. The Belle Anglois 
was the univerſal toaſt, Every man be- 
ſpoke her for a wife; every man wiſh'd 
the trifling might come to earneſt. While 
the men were devoted to their compli- 
ments, the women made it a point to 
form the manners of the little fugitive , 

the Engliſh orphan found a thouſand 
mothers 3 and a readineſs of apprehenſion 
and familiarity of diſpoſition render'd 
their admonitions eaſy : ſhe copy*d, ſhe 
adopted their manner, and ſhe became 
the veryeſt coquette in nature. We have 
a falſe and fooliſh partiality which makes 
us ſee with ſome kind of approbation this 
levity in any woman ; but where it was 
accompanied with all the graces, and in- 
deed with all the virtues that have power 
to charm in woman, *tis not a wonder 


every 
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every body was captivated by it. Mira 
was courted by every body, and ſhe re- 
ceived every body that courted her. She 
curtſied to their civilities; ſhe ſmil'd at 
their compliments; every ſigh was an- 
ſwer'd with a laugh; but then it was a 
laugh in which the pleaſantry had no 
mixture of inſolence: and to the man 
who ſollicited her heart, the anſwer always 
was, *Tis free and diſengag'd; you 
have my leave to try what you can do 
* againſt it; if you can win it wear it; 


but if not, blame your own want of 


© charms, not my ingratitude.*” Who 
is there would hear this and not aſſure 


himſelf of ſucceſs ? the vanity of every 


man ſets every woman in his power whom 
be has the leave to attempt; and per- 
haps it was only owing to the multiplicity 
of lovers, which this declaration brought 
abeut the lady, that ſhe was able to re- 
ſiſt them all. One furniſn'd her with 
arms againſt another, and as ſhe ſaw none 
ſo deſerving that ſhe could not have add- 
ed ſomething from another which would 


have heighten'd the charm, ſhe ſtill ſaw 


an ideal form in her mind's eye, a man 
made up like the Venus of the ancient 
painter, from all the ſeveral beauties of 

the 
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the moſt accompliſh'd of her lovers, 
which rivaPd every one of them. 


We eſteem thoſe faces the moſt which 
improve upon a nearer and a frequent 
view. This was of all women's moſt 
the caſe in Mira's. This is a charm pe- 
euliar, indeed, to the graces which na- 
ture gives. If the beſt art that means to 
improve her has its effect at a diſtance, it 
languiſhes on a nearer view. Mira, to 
the advantage of the beſt complexion na- 
ture ever gave a woman, had the peculiar 


fortune of ſhewing it among women to 


whom nature is not ſuffer'd to give any 
complexion at all. In France all the la- 
dies paint; they do not affect to hide it; 
they think they compliment the perſon 
whom they viſit in proportion -to the 
depth of the red which they lay on. They 
have the art of making very happy faces 
for candle- light and a little diſtance ; but 


with the morning enters uglineſs. See 


them at an opera, and they are all pretty ; 
ſee them at the Thuilleries, and you have 
a diftaſte for them all; they are all alike 
handſome and blooming in an evening, 
all alike decay'd and hagged in a morn- 


ing : neither at the play nor at her toi- 


lette can you well diſtinguiſh a French- 
woman 
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woman of fourteen from a Frenchwoman 
of fourſcore. 


There had not been wanting among 
the women of faſhion who patroniſed 
the blooming Mira, thoſe who had urged 
her to heighten the red on her cheeks, or 
give a pearly tinge to the white of ſuch 
a neck as even England has only once 
in an age or two: perhaps there had 
not been wanting one among them all to 
admire it. What abſolute good- nature be- 
gan, envy procured them to urge after- 
wards: every woman who had herſelf 
pretenſions to beauty wanted to reduce 
this Helen of the Weſt, to a level with 
other human creatures; but they pleaded, 
they adviſed, they entreated in vain. 
*Tis true, that no woman made ſo little 
figure in public on an evening as Mira, 
though with more bloom upon her cheeks 
than almoſt any human creature ever 
poſſeſs d. We have ſeen her eclipſed by a 
coquette of fifty in the box; but we 
need only ſee her of a morning, to ſee 


every thing elſe eclipſed that had the beſt 


pretenſions to charming. We ſee it on 
the ftage with us, where all the per- 
formers paint, chat if the fineſt com- 
Plexion in the world attempts to ſhew 1 
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ſelf without that addition, it looks dead: 
and *tis ſo there in the boxes. Thoſe 
who could ſay angel to the beauties of 
| their own country over night, ſigh'd out 
goddeſs at the feet of the Engliſh coquette 
in the morning : thoſe who were in rap- 
tures with others at a diſtance, felt extac 
when they converſed with her near. The 
living bloom, the eloquent fleſh of the 
young foreigner repreſented her as the 


only real beauty, and it became taſte to 
acknowledge her pretenſions. 


Among us a handſome woman appears 
a kind of public property : every man 
thinks he has a right to his ſhare of ad- 
miration; and as every one of the ten 
thouſand who ſigh for her cannot be happy, 
they think it a Kind of monopoly, and 


will hardly ſuffer any one to ſuppoſe he 
has a right to rob the public. Tis to 


this ſpirit in the generality, not to any 
neglect of the charms which we profeſs 
to "admite, that the celebrated beauties 
among us ſeldom are married, till they 
ceaſe to be ſo; that the ſbew things, as 

they call themſelves, never go off. In 
France true gallantry is confined to the 
women. A handſome man is courted, 
careſs'd and flatter'd there, as much as a 


beauty 
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beauy of the other ſex with us, and they 


are as averſe to his marrying ; they look 
upon theſe happy fellows as public be- 


nefits, and meaſure the degree of their 
own charms by the notice which ſuch a 
one takes of them. 


There are generally in Paris fifty of 


theſe elegant fellows ; but as we lately 
ſaw a period i in which two beauties robb'd 


every other face of that title, ſo the cha- 
rater of the agreeable was at this period 
engroſs'd in France by one man. When- 
ever Bertueil appear'd, every other claim 


to attention vaniſh'd. Bertueil had al 


the glances, all the regard ; the remote 
diſputed who ſhould curtſey firſt to him; 
the nearer lean'd over one another to 


whiſper nothing to him. When he came 


into the opera "the whole theatre roſe ; if 


he appear'd in the walks every body 


turn'd to meet him; if his coach was 
coming along the ſtreet, that of every wo- 
man of taſte ſtopp'd that he might drive 


by; if he viſited by appointment, all the 


women of faſhion crowded into the pa- 


lais; and dutcheſſes, as once in England, 
drank tea in the garrets: it was enough 
to ſay they had been at the route where 
Bertueil was. Allowances muſt be. made 


for 
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for the genius of different nations, be- 
fore an Engliſhwoman will be brought 
to believe this; but ſuch is the ſpirit, 
ſuch the freedom and coquettry of the 
French, that there ufually are half a 
dozen of theſe people at every publick 
place you ſhall frequent there. It is with 
great difficulty that the French will bring 
themſelves to give up but one, out of 2 
number of theſe common flames, to mar- | 
ange; that they ſhould ever have parted 9 
with the ſingle Bertueil was not to be 
conceived. Weary' d out with ſeeing the 
admiration of the whole ſex paid to one 
ſtranger, and ' conſcious that none of all 
who had attempted her had any chance Y 
to marry her, they determined however i 
on the dear purchaſe, and let looſe Ber- ; 
tueil to her. 
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It is always the policy of the unmar- 
ried in France to ſacrifice ſome one of | 
theſe objects of general admiration to | 
the taking off a rival who is too power- 

ful; but the giving up of all was a criſis 
Io which they had never been reduced. 
Bertueil had long been all; he had mo- | 
nopolized that title which had been uſed x 
to be diffuſed among numbers. The re- 
ſolution was difficult. The men who 
Vol. I, We. hope 
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hoped to ſhew their claim to the atten- 
tion of the female world, whep he ſhould 
be withdrawn, all joined in it. But to 
confeſs a truth, Bertueil had already 
fallen into the ſame box with Mira, and 
had deſired leave to wait on her in the 
morning. It was leſs difficult to ſacrifice 
that in which they had no right, and but 
for the ſenſe that it would happen, 
whether they acquieſced in it or not, 


perhaps they had never acquieſced in it. 


What could not be obviated had the 
ſanction of a matter of choice. Four 
of the women of greateſt rank intro- 
duced the gallant, and gave him ſuch a 
character to the father, as made his way 


eaſy into the family. It muſt be allowed, 


that the women in France envy'd Mira; 
but the ſame paſſion has different atten- 
dants in different countries. In England 
women always hate the perſon whom they 


_ envy, and depreciate that which they 
cannot bear to hear others commend: | 


in France it is much otherwiſe. The 
beauties wiſhed to have ſo formidable a 
rival out of the way, but they wiſhed to 
ſee her happy while ſhe left them oppor- 


tunities to charm, 


What 
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What was the revolution in the world 
of beaux among the French; who, or 
how many ſupply'd the place of Bertueil; 
or what happy fair one carry'd the prize 
given up by the fair Engliſhwoman, 
after this time, is not our buſineſs to en- 
quire. Mira ſaw Bertueil. To ſee him 
and to admire him was, to a woman who 
had eyes and a heart, the ſame thing. 
Mira confeſs'd that ſhe found in him 
that ideal beauty which had ſupplanted 
all the others in her imagination cloath'd 
with flzſh and blood: Bertueil had taſte ; 


he admir'd, he ador'd, and he marry'd 
Mira, 


'Tis odd that there ſhould be any me- 
rit in conſtancy, where.any change muſt 


be for the worſe; yet ſuch is the de- 
pravity of human nature, that we ice 
variety take the place of charms, in the 


minds of the moſt ſenſible people; and 


hear every day of the huſbands of beau- 
ties, and the miſtreſſes of the moſt agree- 
able and accompliſh'd, falſilying their 
oaths, and injuring the partners of their 
hearts, with the meaneſt and moſt un- 
worthy. *Tis from this depravity of 
il? mind, in the generality of the human 
_ ſpecies, 
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ſpecies, that fidelity in marriage, even 
where there is no temptation to the change, 
acquires its praiſe : but whatever merit 
there may be in it, none have boaſted 
a more perfect claim to the honours 
of it than this amiable pair. Where 
love has its foundation in reaſon it im- 
proves, not abates, on intimacy ; when 
the ſingularities of the temper of the one 
party happen to be the ſame with thoſe 
of the other, the very foibles on both 
ſides tis the knot more firm, and the 
chain remains unbroken. Bertueil had 
been complimented into a coxcomb, 
while Mira had been courted into a 
coquette. They both continued to 
receive the adoration of the different 
ſexes, and the conſequences were con- 
tinu'd. Every man of ſpirit addreſſed 
the wife; every woman of diſtinction 
received the civilities of the huſband; 
but the heart, the affections, and the in- 
clinations, remained on both ſides un- 
ſhaken. Mira would ſum up the con- 
queſts of the day, and allow every man 
a greater degree of merit as he ap- 
proached towards a reſemblance of her 
huſband. Bertueil would compliment 
the moſt deſerving of his miſtreſſes, by 
finding ſomething in which ſhe renee 
| ble 
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bled his Mira. Gallantry was the ſpirit 
of both; intrigue was below the conſi- 
deration of either: an ambition to charm . 
univerſally reign'd in the breaſt of each; 
jealouſy had a place in neither. 


The fortune of Bertueil was conſider- 
able; the alliances of his family of the 
higheſt kind : all France were the friends 
and intimates of the one or the other of 
the family; for the father, at their re- 
queſt, liv*d in the houſe with them, and 
the ſame diſcernment and generoſity of 
mind, which led people to admire the 
bride and bridegroom, commanded 
eſteem and reverence for him. In 
all the time they made France happy 
by their reſidence in it, there was not an 
attempt upon the honour of Mira, or 
upon the faith of Bertueil z and what is 
more ſtrange, as well as more happy, 
there was not on either ſide a ſuſpicion 
that there could have been, or that, if 
there had, there was a poſlibility of its 
ſucceeding. It was with tears of joy 
the father received notice at length 
from England, that the neareſt relation 
of Arrius was dead, and that ſuch means 
had been uſed that he might return with 


-W ſafety. It was with tears of reluctance 


G 3 that 
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that Mira left a country in which ſhe 
had received ſo many civilities z to which 
ſhe owed ſo much happineſs. Bertueil 
was eager to fee the famous England, 
and the reſolution was ſoon taken that 
the family would not ſeparate. It was 
ten years that the father of Mira had 
been abſent ; it was four ſince the time 
of her marriage. There was a pleaſure 
in ber imagination on the ſeeing a coun- 
try which had claim to her affection as 
the place of her birth, and which had all 
that charm of novelty to her that it had 
tor her happy huſband; They ſettled 
their affairs and left France, without a 
determination whether they ſhould or 
mould not return to it. Flavio was yet 
alive: the man who contrives the miſ- 
chief, is always he who is moſt violent 
againſt the perſon who has executed it: 
partly from this curs'd diſpoſition of 
curs'd minds; partly from the care of 
his own character, he had been the moſt 
violent in his exclamation - againſt the 
murtherer. When the unhappy inſtru- 
ment of his. baſeneſs arrived in town, 
Flavio, conſcious that, for many reaſons, 
the ſame country was no place of reſi- 
dence for both of them, driven oy 
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by ſhame, partly by fear, the conſtant 
attendant of perfidy, left the kingdom. 


What he did of injury to the character 
of the unhappy father of Mira in France, 
whither he retired, his flight retrieved in 
England. It was a good exchange on the 
| part of the unfortunate, to have the cenſure 
change place when he arrived, where it 
had been moſt ſevere: he did not omit to 
q tell the ſtory as it was. He had early in 
lis misfortune, though too late to be of 
1 ſervice to him, diſcovered the monſtrous 
} baſeneſs of Flavio : he declared it. Men 
L 
r 
t 
t 


pity'd and honour'd, whom they had 
been uſed to ſee in the light of an Aſ- 
ſaſſin; and the infamy that purſued 
Flavio to France, ſet thoſe right who 
had been ſhocked at the firſt accounts of 


, 2 man who had told them, they ought to 
q hate one whom they had been uſed to 
f honour. | 


: 1 

0 *Tis thus innocence, though plunged | 
5 into the act of guilt, while free from the | 
5 intention, will at one time clear itſelf to | 
n the world. There is a ſort of moral 

- juſtice executed by the very concurrence 


of accidents; and as the exile of this un- 
y happy man was a proper puniſhment for his 


G 4 crime, 
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crime, ſeen even in the moſt favourable 
light, the ignominy which purſued Pla. 
vio, and forced him, after various changes 
of place, at length, to throw off the very 
name to which he found it adhered inde- 
iibly, was a ſcntence almoſt rigorous 
enough for his fault. Could he have 
foreſeen the pain and infamy that would 
have followed him throughout Europe, 
death had been a worthy alternative for 
ſo ſhameful an exile. 


If the father of our beauty was now as 
well received in England as he had been 
in France, it was otherwiſe with herſelf, 
We-have a fooliſh partiality for the man- 
ners of our own country, which renders 
thoſe of others ridiculous in our opinion, 
It is to be confeſs'd, that the French be- 
haviour, as we ſce it copy'd by our own 
women of imitative genius and weak un- 
derſtandings, who have ſpent a ſummer 
there; or by our beaux of no genius or 
underſtanding at all, who have gallopp'd 
through the country in their tour, deſerves 
all the contempt with which we treat it: 
but this was not the caſe, in what offered 
in the addreſs and manner of this accom- 
pliſned pair. If we can ſhake off the 
narrow chains of partiality, we muſt con- 

| feſs 
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feſs there is an eaſe in the manner of the 
French, a politeneſs in their addreſs, and 
a ſpirit in their converſation, which ſets 
the formal gravity of our own natural and 
national turn in a very diſadvantageous 
light. All that is agreeable in the French 
deportment appeared under its moſt agree- 
able form in this accompliſhed pair. 
Mira, whoſe natural diſpoſition was 
French, thougn ſhe had received it on 
Engliſh ground, whoſe ideas were all 
acquired in France, and whoſe conver- 
ſation, addreſs, and manner had been all 
acquired in that country, was not a tra- 
velPd Engliſhwoman, but a very French 
beauty: as to Bertueil, he inherited all 
that is characteriſtic in his nation in an 
acknowledged eminence. Whether it 
were real national partiality, or that 
hatred, which attends on an object too 
high for emulation, that occaſioned it, 
the people who had charmed univerſally 
among the moſt elegant judges, were re- 
ceived here as fantaſtic and extravagant. 
The beaux who had equipp'd themſelves 
after the petit maitres of Verſailles, and 
by overdoing in England what 1s extra- 
vagant and contemptible in France, ex- 


pected to be allowed the firſt in taſte, 


and had been uſed to be allowed it, were 
G 3 ſtruck 
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ſtruck with ſhame, to ſee the true ele. 
gance of a nation they affected to copy, 
inſtead of their tinſel and embroidery, dif. 
cloſing itſelf in plainneſs; and the co- 
quettes of this unfavourable region were 
out of countenance to ſee, by the delicate 
negligence of the woman who had been 
allowed the genteeleſt in France, that 
they were rather dreſſing at lady Die's in 
the opera, than at the princeſſes. of the 
blood, while they ſunk under the weight 
of ribbands and necklaces. Every one 
who would have been proud to have been 
a rival became an enemy. When Mira 
appeared in public all the eyes were 
upon her, and this, whether in approba- 
tion or curioſity, was ſufficient mortifica- 


tion to the reſt of her ſex. Whenever 


Bertueil was feen, Men ſmiled, but they 
ſent for their taylors and barbers to exe- 
cute ſomething in copy after him. Eſ- 
teemed at the heart, and deſpiſed by the 
tongue, of the univerſal world among us, 
the happy pair were content with charm- 
ing one another. Whatever was deny'd 
them by their country, was however 
amply allowed by ſtrangers. While our 
people affected to diſregard what they 
deſpaired to imitate, it was taſte among 
the foreigners to admire the conſpicuous 

pair, 
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pair. Every body among them viſited, 
every body eſteemed them: whatever they 
faid was applauded z whatever they did 
was approved: avoided: by the more 
eminent among our people, they ap- 


peared every where in public among the 
foreigners who reſide here; and it was 
a double mortification to the belles of 
our own clime, to hear of a frenchwoman, 
for ſuch the dreſs and company of Mira 
conſpired to make her appear, who ex- 
celled them; and to the beaux to be eter- 
nally faced by a man, whoſe appearance 
convinced the general eye what very 


awkard imitators their beſt talents left 6 
them. 


There is a perverſeneſs in humankind, 
and 'tis moſt prevalent in the weaker 
ſex, which leads us to miſrepreſent what- 
ever we find ourſelves in vain inclined to 
emulate. The gaiety of Mira was con- 
ſtrued into wantonneſs, and her freedom 
into boldneſs. Charming as Mira was, 
ſhe did not want her foibles : the could 
ſmile without being pleaſed, ſigh when 
ſhe thought of nothing, play with the 
cuff of a man's coat whom ſhe held in 
contempt, and whiſper things of no con- 
ſequence or fenſe to any of her admirers, 

6 6 with 
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with the air of ſecreſy and importance 
The firſt time ſhe was ſeen playing theſe 
coquettries at Ranelagh, it was conſtrued 
into an intrigue; the next morning at 
Vauxhall ſaw her playing over the ſame 
idleneſſes to another man, and at the 
route of the evening ſhe honour'd half a 
| dozen with them in equal degree of fa- 
| 
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miliarity. The world had been ſur- 
priſed to ſee the happy huſband laugh 
at all this in the firſt obſervations, but the 
rattle in the compaſs of the ſame four and 
twenty hours made them join with him. 
Mira knew the art of preventing an un- 
ll uſt ſuſpicion, by diverſifying the object. 
| It is a cuſtom our women of virtue 
1} ought to learn from the French: none 
1 but ſuch indeed can practice it. While 
an unjuſtifiable intimacy fixes the fair 
criminal to one object, and ſhe loſe, 
while ſhe alſo deſerves to loſe her reputa- 
tion by the familiarities ſhe allows him, 
thoſe who have no connexion, no deſigns, 
ſhould beſtow their little indulgences with 
an equal. hand on numbers, and thoſe 
who would have condemned them for the 
{ame circumſtances with one, will abſolve 
| them under the impoſſibility of a ſuſ- 
|. picion with ſo many. One of our old 
poets tells us of a beauty, who being ar 
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a table with four of her admirers at the 
ſame inſtant, trod on the 'toe of one, 
ogled at another, took a pinch of ſnuff 
from the third, and preſs'd her arm upon 
the hand of the fourth as ſhe reached 
over him. * Which of the four, ſays the 
© bard, was the lady's favourite ?? Why 
neither of the four.“ —This is the true 
picture of an innocent coquette. This 
was, on paper, what Mira practiſed every 
day in real life. Incapable of a thought 
of farther liberties, ſhe allowed theſe with 
great profuſion, and as ſhe meant nothing 
by them, ſhe beſtowed them indifferently 
on one man and on another. 


It may ſeem odd for one, who writes 
profeſſedly to improve the morals, to in- 
culcate coquettry among women; but 
; nothing is more certain, that a  thoufand' 
. reputations, daily ſacrificed by folly, 
; would be ſaved by it; and poſſibly ſome- 
5 times the virtue of the perſon who prac- 
tiſed it. The woman who receives but 
one admirer, fees him without the diſad- 
vantage of compariſon. There is an op- 
portunity, in but a common intimacy, 
which a man of addreſs will employ to 
ſet himſelf above all ſtrangers i in the opi- 


nion of the perſon Who is the object of 
his 


— 
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his attention, and who gives him this ad- 
vantage. She, who ſees with eyes of equal 
favour, many of equal, though different 
claim to her approbation, will ſee the 
faults of one in the contraſt of the oppo- 
ſite virtues of the other, and be ſafe from 
all. Let it be underſtood, however, that 
in this admonition the train of idle and 


unmeaning adorers only is included: 
theſe are to be diſtinguiſhed from the ſe- 


rious and honeſt lover. It were as cri- 


minal to admit more than one with ſuch 
pretenſions at a time, as fooliſh to limit 
the number of the others; and as on 
that part every declaration is to be under- 


ſtood, as delivered in raillery; in this 


every approach ought to be ſacred. 


Mira, who was married, had nothing 
to do with this important regulation. 
She received her admirers as errant triflers, 
and ſhe trifled with them. She would 
not condeſcend to ſuppoſe any. one of 
them dared to mean more than banter, 
and ſhe. expected the fame conſtruction 
ſhould be put on her own conduct. 
Thoſe who were concerned never pre- 
ſumed, never were tempted to put any 
other on it; but with the world, who 
. who hated, and who wiſhed to 

return 
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return ſome of the pain ſhe gave on the 
head of the inſolent beauty, it was other- 
wiſe. From the ill ſucceſs of their firſt 
willingneſs to believe, at leaſt to pretend 
that they believed ill of her with one 
man, they had ſunk into ſcandalizing 
her freedoms, though not- as criminal, 
with them all; but from this ſome fallen 
fair one, ſome experienced” one had led 
them into re- aſſuming their firſt ſuſpi- 
cions. She told them, that amidſt all the 
coquettry of Mira, ſhe could'|diſtinguiſh 
| that all the objects of it were not equally 
| indifferent to her: ſhe aſſerted, that Mira 
. was a woman of more cunning than had 
J ever been known; and told: them ſhe be- 
gan to laugh at herſelf for having been fo 
long deceived by the addreſs of the artful 
creature. You fee the Baron, ſaid ſhe, 
mentioning one of the foreigners who was 
commonly of the party with Mira, affects 
as much indifference when the huſband 
© is by as any of the ſet of dangling 
* fools about her; but watch him as I 
© have done, when that occaſion of re- 
« ſtraint is abſent, and you ſhall read a new 
© language in his eyes; watch her when 
* thoſe of the company are another way, 
and you ſhall ſee what you little ſuſ- 


pect at preſent : in ſhort, concluded ſhe, 
rn ä « the 
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* the Baron and Mira have an affair, but 
they are both too cunning to let the 
* world into the ſecret. People that in- 
© tend an intimacy of this kind will 
continue always to take care to conceal 
< it; and the indifference which he affects 
© is his part, her coquettry is her's; they 
* have laid the plan, and this is the man- 
ner of their diſguiſing the truth. 


How eaſily do people believe what they 
wiſh. The women, to whom this ſuſpi- 
cion was propoſed, inſtantly gave into it : 
they knew the lady who ſpoke had rea- 
ſon to be acquainted with what ſhe ſpoke 
about; and they were too eager to propa- 
gate the ſcandal to take any pains te exa- 
mine its foundation. It was not four and 
twenty hours longer, before the whole 
town was informed, that Mira had been 
diſcovered in an intrigue with the Baron. 


From this may be ſeen what 1s the general 


foundation of the moſt ſcandalous ſtories. 
Every body repeated what every body 
was deſirous to believe, and in the ſecond 
company the name of the lady who had 
diſcovered them was mentioned, as that of 
one who had really found them eriminal 
together, not with the eyes of ſuſpicion, 


but in fact. The place where the hint 
had 
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had been ſtarted was added as the ſcene of 
the diſcovery; in two. or three more 
repetitions the names of the party, to 
whom it had been delivered, were added to 
the relation; and before Mira had heard 
taat there was but a ſuſpicion againſt her 
conduct, the whole town had the news of 
her having forfeited her virtue ; and peo- 
ple were aſſured that ſuch a party, naming 
half a dozen with their titles and names 


at length, had furprized them together in 


the dark walk at Vauxhall. 


One ſeldom meets with a woman 
of ſenſe who cares much for the com- 
pany of her own ſex; the triflers are 
in general indeed unqualified for a con- 
verfation that riſes above the criticiſm of 
lace or ribbands ; they look upon a wo- 
man who thinks and talks as if ſhe were 
intitled to the rights and faculties of the 
human ſpecies, as a kind of monſter, and 
they are treated with contempt by thoſe 
whom they regard as affected. To 


Mira's natural reaſons for approving 


the company of tho'e who have ſenſe, 
ſhe had another very weighty one for 
confining her parties in a manner to the 
men ; which was, that the women, out of 


rank envy and honeſt dread of being ſeen 
- with 
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with her, would not vifit her. What 
the generality of the ſex are not qualify'd 
to comprehend, the whole ſex miſrepre- 
ſent; conſcious that themſelves never 
receive the viſits of a man under any 
other view than that of being courted, 
they have no conception that another 
can ſee them as friends, independently ef 
ſuch conſiderations; and, in conſequence 
of this very acquaintance, is heighten'd 
into a lover. Such was the milrepre- 
ſentation under which the conduct of the 
innocent, the accompliſhed Mira had 
ſuffer d. Coquettry was all that could 
be laid to her charge, while her favours 
were ſuppoſed to be diſtributed equally 
among a hundfeu pretenders ; - but a 
harſher name was now given to that pre- 
terence which it was ſuppoſed, and not 
without ſome foundation, that ſhe gave 
to one of them. 


Mira, conſcious that her own inno- 


' cence, and the opinion of her huſband, 


were all that ſhe had to reconcile to her 
conduct, while ſhe offended, while ſhe ran 
no. hazard of offending either of thoſe, 
placed no farther, guard upon her beha- 


viour. A woman who receives the men 


as the men receive them, will ſelect her 
favou- 
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favourites from among them as the men 


do, from the ſimilarity of their tempers, 


their manners, or their underſtandings. 
Mira had taken this method, and while 
ſhe was complaiſant to all, ſhe was moſt 
pleaſed with one: ſhe had followed her 
huſband's opinion in the choice; the 
Baron was his moſt intimate acquain- 


| tance of all men, and he became her 


principal favourite. The candour, ſenſe, 
and honour which had given him this 
preference with Bertueil, would have 
pleaded for the ſame diſtinction in the 
opinion of Mira irreſiſtibly, but compli- 
ance with the judgment of her huſband 
had prevented all farther motions of the 
choice. 


The Baron was leſs young, leſs * 
ſome, and leſs obſequiouſly complaiſant 
than many, perhaps than moſt of the 
men who viſited at the houſe; it will 
not be fair to ſay leſs polite, for there 
certainly is a politeneſs, and poſſibly it 
is the higheſt politeneſs, certainly it is 


that of the higheſt characters, which is 


above all that cringing aſſiduity that 


is learnt of the dancing maſter. The 


Baron was of a time of life when judg- 
ment is mature; he had groat _— 
© 
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of temper, and a deſire to pleaſe in 2 
degree ſuperior to that in which it, per- 
haps, ever appeared in any man. He 
was a Spaniard, and conſequently had 
ſome natural pride about him, but it 
only kept him from deſcending to thoſe 
prettyneſſes of good-breeding which ate 
troubleſome to the people they are meant 
to oblige. He was never follicitous to do 
that, even for a lady, which her footman 
could as well do for her; if her fan or 
handkerchief fell, he would fit ſtill, while 
the whole room was crowding to diſpute 
who ſhould have the honour of picking 
it up; but if the peace or happineſs of 
Mira had been concerned, he would have 


taken all the ſteps to recover it betore | 


the polite men of the time would have 
been able to ſettle what they were. Such 
was the temper, ſuch the addreſs, ſuch 
the age of the man, whoſe underſtanding 


and integrity of heart had recommended | 


him to the moſt intimate connection 
with Bertueil, and, in conſequence, to 
that of Mira. The acquaintance had 
continued from the time of their arriving 
in London, and was contrived to be 
continued as long as the Baron ſhould 
remain in England. In winter he took 
2 houſe near theirs, and gave it Y 

is 
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his reaſon for preferring that part of 
the town, that it was ſo: in ſummer they 
had lodgings in the ſame village on the 
banks of the Thames. The Baron 
breakfaſted at home, but it was the only 
time he ſpent there; when other viſits 
did not compel him, he was at Bertueil's. 
There was no party invited thither to 
which he was not added; there was no 
expedition into the country, no viſit to 
a publick place in town, which he did 
not ſhare with them. Conſcious of no 
crime in the preference ſhe gave to him, 
Mira never diſputed calling him the moſt 
accompliſhed man ſhe knew, and it was 
not a wonder that the eyes of ſuſpicion 
diſcovered him as the principal favourite 
when they did; the miracle was that it 
had ever been a ſecret : certainly Mira 
had never affected to-make it one. 


Ignorant of the ſuſpicions of the world, 
as innocent of the occaſion, the uſual 


party, which was the happy couple, the 
baron, and another foreigner, were at 


Vauxhall in the evening: they could not 
but diſtinguiſh that more than ordinary 
notice was taken of them; they ſaw the 
women turn up their noſes, the 'men 
laugh, and both ſexes follow them in 


parties, 
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parties, or ſtop to ſtare at them when 
they met them. It was eaſy to ſee that 
the lady and the Baron were the prin- 
cipal objects of this ftrange attention. 
Mira examined her dreſs, and begg'd 
her huſband to tell-her if there was any 
thing amiſs: the Baron, tho* of all 
men the leaſt apt to be diſconcerted, was 
out of countenance. He puzzled him- 
ſelf in vain to find what it was about 
him that was the ſubject of raillery, The 
whole party evidently perceived that it 
was impoſſible for any body to under- 
ſtand it; and while they deſpiſed the il! 
manners, yet it could not but be trouble- e 
ſome to them. The dictates of a falſe I *©2 
honour, of a falſe pride, would have fo 
been to quit the place; but theſe were th 
people actuated by better principles: |" 
they took the moſt {conſpicuous - part -of 0 
it; ſthey darted their eyes through the p 
people who continued the inſult, and 
while, what at firſt was nods and- ſmiles, 
increaſed to whiſpers, and all the inſolent 1 
ſigns of communicated intelligence of b 
ſomething ill. The Baron was the only I © 
man ſingled out by the general eye; he |" 
was therefore the only one who could 5 
properly reſent it. The company at 
Vauxhall is of a very mix'd kind, and a il 

man 
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man of nice honour is careful even of 
the rank and character of the perſon he 
quarrels with. The Baron waited for a 
proper object on whom to revenge the | 
inſult, and at length the power of choice | 
was taken from him by the broad grin 
of a tall, awkward, well-dreſs'd fellow, L 
who ſtopp'd and ftar'd, firſt the lady and 1 
then himſelf, full in the face, as he came 1 
up to them. The Baron let him paſs, 
but kept his eye upon him. A quarter 
of an hour after he ſaw him at a little 
diſtance behind them; he ſlipp'd his arm 
from under Bertucil's, and taking his 
new acquaintance by the fleeve, led him 
to the walk by the edge of the lawn; be- 
fore he ſpoke he tore away a piece of 
the netting that fences off the people who 
would trample it to pieces, and ſtepping 
down beckoned to the - other to follow 
lim. Tou will explain to me the oc- 
caſion of your affronting a lady in whoſe 
company I had the honour to be.'— 
he undiſturbed voice with which the 
> I baron delivered this gave the antagoniſt 
. I courage: he told him, that he did not 
nean to affront the lady, fot it was him | 
he laugh'd at. You honour: me, re- 1 
« ply'd the- baron, but you will inform | 
me why © Why, exclaims the 9701 | 
| 
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« ſtill in good ſpirits, why becauſe J 
< think you the happieſt man in the 
< world.* **Tis an odd reaſon for laugh. 
< ing, reply'd the baron angrily, but ex- 
* plain” * Explain, cry'd the other, 
« what did you and ſhe explain together 
< laſt night in the dark walk? Why don't 
« you ſee all the gardens have it ? Why 
if you deſign to call every body to ac- 
count that knows it, you muſt fight 
© all the gardens.” If I fight only thoſe 
who know it, fir, reply'd the Baron 
very deliberately, it is juſtice to that 
lady to aſſure you, that I have no 
* quarrel with any; but, continued he, 
drawing, if every body ſuſpects it, | muſt 
« reſent it againſt as many as I can” 
The antagoniſt was a man who had been 


uſed to talk loud in coffee-houſes, who 


ſpent half the day with a foil in his 


hand, and was the terror of all his ac- 


quaintance ; but he was one of thoſe who 
have an utter averſion to a ſword. It was 
in vain the baron intreated, urged, in- 


| ſiſted, kicked, cuffed, and threatned with 


immediate deſtruction: no arguments were 
of force, to make his enemy draw ; he 


could do no. more than turn him out of 


the place. The fellow deſired he would 


treat him like a gentleman, and not inſult 
| him 
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kim as he paſſed through the crowd. 
The baron told him, he ſhould not ſcan- 
dalize himſelf ſo far as to be ſeen kicking 
a coward ; he ſaw him to the door, and, 
refuſing his offer of begging the lady's 
pardon, put him out, under a promiſe 
not to come there again for the ſeaſon. 


7 

. Violence .and turbulence of paſſion are 
t che peculiarities of young tempers. The 
© © baron. was ſo deliberate and undiſturbed 
nin his reſentment, that when he join'd 
the party they had no gueſs what had 


lence of the general eye continued, and 
the vexation and uneaſineſs of the com- 
pany increaſed under it. The Baron 
n could not ſee them in pain when he had 
10 Wit in his power to explain the cauſe to 
is chem: he whiſper'd Bertueil to ſpeak a 
c- word alohe; they took the opportunity, 
ho when half a dozen of their common ac- 
as ¶ quaintance had join'd the party, to re- 
n- ure to a little diſtance, and the baron 
th told him the ſtory of the lawn. Ber- 
ere Itueil, tho* incapable of ſuſpicion, tho 
conſcious that himſelf had never left 
them on the preceding evening, was 
mov'd. He preſs'd his friend's hand, 
and, after a thouſand aſſeverations of the 


happened. The gazing and the inſo- 
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abſence of all thought of ſuſpicion, 
begg'd him to prevent farther inſult by 
Jeaving them for the remainder of the 
evening. Mira came up as they were 
talking; there had not been uſed to be 
decrets kept from her; the huſband told 
her all he had heard, and what he had 
requeſted of the baron for the remainder 
of the night. If there be any thing 
more tender than a huſband's honour, it 
is the virtue of the innocent wife. She 
turn'd pale at the accuſation z but 
when ſhe recovered herſelf, —* Bertueil, 
4 ſaid ſhe, I don't know that we ever 
< differed in opinion before; but ſurely 
the baron's leaving us will look like 
a confeſſion that it ought to be ſo; 
* why ſhould innocence fear to ſhew its 
face? I may be wrong, but if there 
is reaſon in this, (you beſt know whe- 
ther there be,) let us continue together, 
© to diſcountenance that llander which 
has no right to hurt us.“ Bertueil 
confeſſed ſhe was right. They order'd a 
ſupper in the moſt conſpicuous part df 
the gardens; and it was indignation, not 
confuſion, that olow'd in The face of 
Mira as ſhe ſaw through the ki: of 3 


malicious world, 


* a — — wes — — 


_ . — 


The conſequence ſhew'd that Mira had 


judged rightly of the proper conduct. 


People were amaz'd that guilt could 


be ſo brazen : they ſtar'd to ſee the huſ- 


band fit unmov'd between the wife and 
the gallant. They were aſtoniſhed to 
ſee him- countenance both after ſo pub- 
lick a proof of their guilt; and it was 
the unanimous voice, that the. world 
would ſee them no more together. 


The common determination :of the in- 
nocent, the certain reſolution of the 
guilty, in ſuch a ſituation, would have 


been to have kept aſunder for the future; 
and this would have join'd with the 


common thought of the world in coun- 


tenancing the ſtory. The party who 
were concerned in this cruel attack acted 
on other principles. There is a pride in 


innocence, which will ſupport itſelf 
againſt all things. The indignation of 


Mira againſt the authors of the ſcandal 
is not to be expreſſed; but the conduct 
ſhe had prelcrib'd for the preceding 
night, ſhe urged ſhould be followed on 


that which was coming. Inſtead of 


avoiding Vauxhall, ſhe determined to be 
there for a long time: ſhe conjur'd the 
H 2 baron 
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baron, as concerned in the ſupport of her 
character, always to be with her : - ſhe 
begg'd her husband never to be abſent, 
She join'd to their party, for every night, 


three or four women of the firſt faſhion, 


whom ſhe honeſtly informed of the cauſe 
and of her method of preventing the 


ſucceſs of the deſign to ruin her repu- 
tation. 


She was right in all, People who 
Law her every night at the ſame place; 
who ſaw the huſband and the pretended 
gallant in the ſtricteſt intimacy ; 3 Who 
ſaw women of the firſt rank in virtue, 2 
well as quality, aways with Mira, and 
with the very party which had been the 
object of the cenſure, began to ſuſpes: 


the truth of the accuſation on the fir 


night; on the ſecond they declar'd it 


muſt be all a falſity; and, in the com. 


paſs of a week, the character of Min 


Was ſet on the ſame honourable footing 


that it had always held, and that it d 
ways had a right to hold. | 


WIP 
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© is not only in the reftoring characters 

unjuſtly ſuſpected that prudence and 
a rational conduct may be of uſe; the 
want of attention to them may be the 
ſource of infamy to thoſe who neither de- 
ſerve, nor, without this incident, would 
have incurr'd ſuſpicion. When thg vir- 
twous fink under a misfortune of this 
kind, their innocence will, at one time or 
other, clear itſelf ; though in the mean 
while they pay a heavy price for their in- 
diſcretion : when on the contrary it hap- 
pens to thoſe who, though faultleſs in : 
the preſent circumſtance, have been cri- 
minal in others, it is irrecoverable. Such | 
is the conſequence of virtue, even in cir- | 
cumſtances under which it is not imme- 
diately concern'd ; ſuch are the penalties. 


of vice, even beyond the reach of the 
particular occaſion. 


Sylvia, who had been ſo earneſt in her 
ſuſpicion on the charming Mira, who 
had purſued that unſucceſsful plan, on 
IN principles which only could fail becauſe: 
H 3 the 
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the accuſed was free of the offence, had 
been taught in what retreat to look for her 
enemy, becauſe herſelf had uſed it. She 
was one of thoſe few women, who, as too 
many in chis illnatur'd age have a worſe, 
have a better character than they deſerve, 


and ſhe had preſerved it, even without 


that caution, which often exerts itſelf ja 
vain in favour of innocence. 


Sylvia had been in her youth one of 


thoſe danglers after the quality, who, for 
the pride of dining at their table, or be- 
ing ſometimes ſet down by their coach- 
man, have the good - nature to ſupply the 


place of a fille de chambre, when that 


uſeful creature is out of the way, or out 
of the good graces of her lady; who will 
get up at dinner to reach his lordſhip a 
glaſs of wine; will read the lady to ſleep 
when ſhe has the vapours; or occaſio- 
nally will do the good-natur'd office for 
a young fellow who has been ſo unfortu- 
nate as never to ſee her charming friend 
till after ſhe was married ; who cannot 


find that her having a huſband is a reaſon. 


why ſhe ſhould not have eyes; and whom 
the lady is determin'd to ſee ſome time 


or other, when his lordſhip is out of the 


way, purely to get rid of him. 


* 
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ic had been the fortune of Sylvia to 
pals three years of the earlier part of her 
life in the family of a woman of faſhion, 
who had the misfortune for all that time 
to be perſecuted with one miſerable lover 
or other of this kind. Sylvia had found 
the way to conduct every affair of this 
ſort to the ſatisfaction of both parties. 
The lover was al ways introduced as her ac- 
quaintance; the lady fell in upon them 
by accident, as they were at tea in her 
dreſſing- room. She was in deſhaville. 
the attendant was complaiſant, and one 
accident or other never failed to call her 
out of the room and detain her till the 
bell gave her the ſignal of their being 
mimpatient at her abſence. Sylvia, by this 
means, became acquainted with all the 
men of intrigue in town. She was pretty: 
ſhe was indigent: ſhe had example to x 
" I ſupport neceſſity. The viſits which were | 
| pretended to the lady were ſometimes 
paid in earneſt to the convenient; and Syl- | 
x via, who ſet herſelf at ſome price, and | 
had the addreſs to make every flip the | 
frſt, indulged two paſſions at once, and 
was amaſſing a little fortune. 
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Men have odd turns in matters of love 
and liking, and they come upon them as 
oddly. Sir Charles will ſee charms in mrs, 
Edging that command his attention in 
vain in his lady; that are denied his ap- 
probation only beeauſe they have a right 
to it. My lord had often given a ſide 
glance to Sylvia as he was playing with 
his virtuous lady's hand. He had found 
fire in her eyes; he had thought her 
agreeable, though not commanding. She 
Enew his ſituation better than he did him- 
felf : ſhe threw herſelf in his way one alter- 
noon that he was alone in his chamber. 
The virtues of his wife were in vain plead- 
ed againſt the attempt of injuring her with 
an unhappy creature who hardly dared to 
refuſe him. The innocene of the pleading 
victim was but a new ſource of appetite 
to his paſions. He made the conqueſt ; 
he repeated his adoration : he redoubled 
his fondneſs to his lady to prevent ſuſ- 
Picions ; and in. one houſe were carried 
on, for half a year, intrigues and proſti- 
tution on all ſides, while not one of the 
perſons entertain'd the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
the other. At the end of this period 
Sylvia produced an invitation from a rich 
aunt in Wales: my lord, who had been 
favour'd with the ſecret of a more impor- 
Fe tant 
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tant cauſe of her abſence, conſented to it. 
The lady made her a preſent of a hundred. 
pound bank note to bear her charges, 
and my lord of two hundred for her im- 


mediate occaſions; and of a ſettlement of. 


as much a year. 


Sylvia, inſtead of retiring. to Wales, 5 
took poſt-chaiſe for Dover. She re- 


main'd in the ſouth of France ive months; 


ſhe left a little daughter in charge for 


a nunnery education, and ſhe returned to 
England unſuſpected. 


This was that Sylvia who had ſuſpected 
the innocent Mira of that which herſelt had 


done without ſuſpicion. She returned to 
the family whence ſhe had removed. She 
mentioned her annuity as the purchaſe of: - 


what her aunt's death had left her poſſe(s'd- 


of, and ſhe became reſpected by. thoſe who-. 


had before uſed to treat her with ſome de- 


gree of indifference. She found her lord 
ſuſpicious ; for 'tis the vice of every man 
who knows ill of a woman with himſelf to ö 
ſuſpect her with others. She ſaw more ad- 
vantage in new acquaintances. than ſhe. 
could promiſe herſelf from one who had. 


already paid her, as he might reaſonably 


enough ſuppoſe, for all the ſervices of her 


=. life. 


| 
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life. She was earneſt to improve her affairs; 
ſne was impatient of the reſtraint under 
which ſhe ſaw herſelf in the family to 
which ſhe had owed her fortune: ſhe. was, 
as every woman who has obtain'd all that 
ſhe expects is, ungrateful. She made a 


pretended quarrel with the lady, and 
placed herſelf in lodgings. | 


Few women ſuppoſe what a vaſt ad- 


vantage there is in the countenance of 


perſons of character; what advantages in 

a ſituation that ſets. them out of the reach 
of ſlander. Sylvia, who had been the 
proſtitute to fifty people without ſuſpi- 
cion, under thoſe happy. circumſtances, 
found it as impoſſible, as it was neceſſary. 
Tor her. to carry on one amour in ſecret 
in her ſtate of independency. She had 
juſt fixed herſelf in-her new ſcene of life, 
and got well received among a numerous 


and genteel acquaintance, when her ma- 


lice had ſo unjuſtly injured the cha- 
racter of the amiable Mira. It had been 
ſome reproach to her to have propagated 
ſuch a piece of falſhood which had not 
ſucceeded; for even the people who love 
miſchief hate the perſons who make it; 
and add to their deteſtation contempt, 
when it does not ſucceed, This, how- 

ever, 
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ever, was little to what fellow'd. The 
huſband of the lady, to whoſe counte- 


nance ſhe had owed her firſt reception 
in the . world, thought he had a right to 
continue an acquaintance with her; and, 


as his viſits were more frequent than 


thoſe of his lady, they were not entirely. 


without ſuſpicion, If Sylvia found her- 
ſelf neceſſitated to admit theſe, there were 


others which ſhe received by. choice. 


While only one of the gay people of the 


town was admitted, it was ſuppoſed an 


honourable amour ; when two or three 


more grew familiar ſhe began to be talk*d 
of with freedom: from ſuſpicion people 


advanced to- cenſure, and the character 


of Sylvia was not long alive after the 
baffled attempt. ſhe had made upon that 


of the other. 


The world are feldom right in their- 
fuſpicions. While they barely gueſs d 


that ſomething might be amiſs between 


Sylvia and the! lord, "who was ſo frequent- 


ly with her, they were blind to a ſecond 
proſtitution : and while they neglected. 
that, they gave her up on an occaſion in- 


which ſhe was not guilty. It- would be 


aſſerting too roundly, to fay ſhe had no- 
deſign upon any of the ſeveral people. 
| H 6 Beſies 
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Beſides her favourite, who viſited her; but. 
at a time when ſhe had not been crimi- 
nal with them, her reputation ſuffer'd by 
their attendance. Though nothing is fo 
frequent as the ſacrifiſing a woman's cha- 
racer when ſhe is not in fault, nothing 


is more ſo than to find that ſhe who-has n 
loſt it in a wrong place has eſcaped in a th 
a right. Three or four young fellows, e 
of looſe principles, were now ſeen every 00 
where with Sylvia in public. She began tl 
to give into the taſte of prefering the W 
men's company to the women's, and the fi 
women began to neglect. her in return. p 


She had not the right to make the ex- b 
change which thoſe have who, under fe- li 
male forms, have the ſouls of men.; and 
the deſerved the return ſhe received, for 
[ giving the preference, from a very bad ſo 


| Principle, where it might have been the w 
k effect of a very good one. All. yet, how- ſu 
ever, was but ſuſpicion ;. and that, as it w 
was apply'd, groundlefs, The menwho v 
| dangle after women in public, who preſs h 
their civilities, and are eternally. affecting Ni 
the appearance of an intimacy, . are not I h. 
thoſe whom it is rational to ſuſpect of it. It 
While we trifle with an ill-natur'd con- tt 
ſtruction on theſe idleneſſes, we. neglect lo 
the man who ſups with the object of our at 
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cenſure, and whoſe tete a tetes only 
the ſecret mrs. Truſty is acquainted 
with. Sylvia was condemn'd for being 


eternally abroad with rakes: ſhe was. 


given up when it was heard that ſhe was. 
the toaſt of every tavern debauch : the wo- 
men turn'd up their noſes at her when 
they heard her name was to be read on 
every glaſs. and decanter. in the houſes 
of reſort ; but they did not know that all 
this time the man who never. was ſeen 
with her at all, who waited: in her. dreſ- 
ſing-room to receive her when the very 
people who were fulleſt of ſurmiſes ſet: 


her down, did not part from her till day- 
light. 


'Tis a certainty; that unleſs a woman is: 
ſo inconſiderate to intrigue with a boy, 
whoſe pride in his firſt conqueſt will not 
ufer him to keep it a ſecret, the perſon. 
with whom ſhe is criminal is not ſeen. 
with her: in public, nor will mention 
her name in. any? company. Sylvia was 
not ill paid by the man who at this time 


had her perſon ; but the remembrance of 


her ſucceſs with her lord, put into her 
thoughts the ſame ſcheme againſt this 


lover. She ſaw, among the crowds whe 


attended her, many whom ſhe could have 
Pre- 
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preferr*d to her preſent intimate; but ſhe 
determin'd to make the moſt of him be- 
fore ſhe ſhould make the change. An 


incident favour*d the propenſity ſhe had 
to it, and ſhe ſacrificed to her warmth of 


temper and want of prudence what ſhe 


found, too late,. irrecoverable. 


From diſtant ſurmiſes people had 
grown to more and more free cenſures; 
the women, who had taken offence at her 
running away with ſo many of the men, 
from thoſe who had more pretenſions to 


their admiration, found that this was an 
advantage any woman might have over 
. thoſe who were handſomer, provided ſhe 


would give them room to think ſhe might 
be had: they whiſper'd a thouſand tales 
about her; and when the people who fol- 
low'd her declar'd' ſhe would grant all fa- 


vours but one, they would not believe 
that one withheld, * 


Nothing is more frequent than that we 
facrifice, by our want of prudence, that 
which was but ſhaken, not overthrown, 
by the attack that has alarmed us. This 
was exactly the caſe with Sylvia. Impatient 
to find her character accuſed where it was 
not faulty, ſhe determined it not worth _ 

whi 
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while to uſe diſguiſe where it was. The 


man whe had hitherto given up all thoſe 


hours, which ſhe ſpent in public, from a. 
tenderneſs for her reputation, was admitted 
to attend her every where; and tho' the 
old acquaintance he had with her was not 
ſuſpected, all was foon given up to what 
was ſuppoſed a new one. There is ſome- 
thing in the behaviour of a couple of 
people, who have had all ſorts of famili- 


arities, that will betray it to a diſcerning _ 


eye. This was too palpable in the man- 
ner in which Sylvia and her new acquain- 
tance, as he was ſuppoſed, treated one 
another. The world gave them inſtantly, 
on their appearance, as lover and miſtreſs, 
and it was but few days before they ſaw 


| that ſhe was ſuch, in every ſenſe of the 


word, to him. People had only been cool 
to her, while ſhe had become outrageous 
on the firſt ſuſpicion. They now gave her 
up. The cards which ſhe left at their 
doors were never returned, and it was but 


here and there a very old intimate that 


would curtſey to-her in public. 


Not aware of what it was that ſhe 
was doing, ſhe determined to give up the 


world as it had done her. *Tis a ſtep, if 


women could have their eyes open to the 
conſe- 
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conſequences, that no provocation would 
induce them to take. There is infinite 
difference between the ſtrongeſt ſuſpi- 
cion and avowed guilt. A prudent con- 
duct may at ſome time get over the one, 


nothing can ſurmount the other. Sylvia 


blind ta the future, ſcarce deny*d that ſhe 
was the miſtreſs of the man with whom 
ſhe was now every where ſeen, and from 
this abandened conduct her determined 
ſcheme became eaſter of execution. She 
had- the addreſs to perſuade her lover that 
no other had ever been ſo; ſhe attributed 
to her wild paſſion for him what ſhe had 
been led to. by the provoking treatment. 
ſhe had received from the world: he had. 
vanity enough to be pleaſed with the 
name of ' ſuch a conqueſt, though too 
much honour to have betray'd it. She 
made a merit of having ſacrificed the 
world to him, and: he,. who ſaw. the im- 


portance of what ſhe had done in a. 
ſtronger light than ſhe did herſelf, thought 


his obligations to her. much greater. than 
he would have done it he had known 
that the world was all that ſhe had ſacri- 
ficed to him: and that, for ſo herſelf un- 
derſtood it, not till after it had given her 
up. The laſt card was now to be play'd: 
Sylvia had been more and more obliging ; 

| the 
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the lover more tender of her. What one 
paſſion only, fondneſs had at firſt ren- 
dered dear to him, pride now added to the 
value of. He faw the world envy him, 
and the price of the acquiſition roſe, as 
it always does, with the envy. Sylvia 
could not have a better -opportunity for 
doing what ſhe had propoſed : ſhe did not 
find herſelf in the condition in which her 
other lover had provided for her; but it 
was ealy to pretend that ſhe did. She 
told her favourite with tears, but ſhe 
added they were tears of joy, that ſhe 
ſhould be bleſs'd with a remembrance of 
their acquaintance : ſhe confeſs'd herſelf 
unable to bear the infolence of the world 
under ſuch a ſituation, and begg'd his 
permiſſion to retire into France, till ſhe 
ſhould be able to appear again. 


The lover could not queſtion the truth 
of what he was told; he could not diſ- 
pute the prudence of her reſolution ; he 
had like to have been guilty of as un- 
welcome a ſtep, in declaring that he 
would go with her. But ſhe ſoon got the 
better of that, and they parted, though 
not upon ſuch advantageous. terms as ſhe 
bad expected, yet on ſuch as there was 
no complaining of. When ſhe became 


more 
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more acquainted with the finances of her 
lover, ſhe found it was not in his power 
to make a ſettlement; but the preſent he- 
delivered into her hands at parting was 
ſo conſiderable, that ſhe, in purſuit of her 
determined vow, bought a ſmall annuity 
with it, which, though it would have 
been a trifle in itſelf, was an addition of 
importance to what ſhe before poſſeſs'd. 
The recovery of Mira from the cenſure 
which the world, at the inſtigation of this 
artful creature, were endeavouring to fix 
upon her, was not more perfect than was 
her own fall. Every body ſaw the occaſion 
of her ablence, though bur a pretended 
one. To fix the attempt upon the lover 
ſhe had the addreſs, for ſome time before, 
to wear ſtays of a particular form; and 
while he ſaw her big under theſe, the 
world was not blind to it. Twas whifper'd 
every where that Sylvia was in ſuch a 
ſituation, and her leaving the town at ſo 
regular a time after it, was as convincing, 
a. proof of the truth of their ſuſpicions, 
and of the intent with which ſhe was: 
gone,. as if herſelf had told every body 


the ſame tale that ſhe had to the perſon 


concern'd. She went neglected, ſhe re- 
turn'd deſpis'd. 


Thus 
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Thus, from the effect of prudence and 
the want of it, Sylvia, in two different capa- 
cities, poſſeſs'd the reputation ſhe had not 
deſerved, and even more cenſure than that 
to which ſhe had a right. She who had been 
unſuſpected during a long courſe of repeated 
proſtitution, who had been the inſtrument 
of breaking the bands of marriage in a 
once happy family, and had deluded the 
huſband after ſhe had debauched the 
wife, and all this without any ſtain upon 
her reputation, became a ſacrifice to the 
cenſure of the world, when ſhe leſs de- 
ſerved it, tho* ſhe deſerved it: ſhe who 
had got thro* the moſt alarming and the 
troubleſome ſcene that can attend a vicious 
amour, and had ſuffered no one even to 
imagine ſhe had gone through it, now 
ſacrificed herſelf to the appearance of it 
when there was no reality. *Tis thus the 
cenſure of the world, though out of time 
and on wrong occaſions, uſually falls, 
with the proper weight, on the perſon 
who has deſerved it: tis thus conduct, 
in regard to. the world, is of more im- 
portance to a woman even than virtue 
though to herſelf virtue only is the ſolid 
pleaſure: is that which will make her face 
the ſevereſt calumny with a ſmile ; while 
guilt will make thoſe tremble who are 


accuſed 
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accuſed even in a wrong place; and the 


conſciouſneſs of being open on ſome other 
part will make them very tender in their 


reſentments. 


C meer 


HISTORY X. 


＋ HE lover of Sylvia, who had been 

ſo honoured by the conqueſt, ſo 
dup'd by the artifice, was one of thoſe 
men in whom a love of play ſuperſedes 
almoſt every other paſſion; even his love 
often gave way to it, and the blooming 
Sylvia has watch'd the whole night out 
at the window, while he was curſing that 
fortune, which himſelf created over a. 
billiard table, *Tis a rule among the 
men of underſtanding, in regard to 


fighting, that no man finds it worth 


while to do it, but he who does not find it 
worth his while to live: as infallible a 
maxim among thoſe who think rationally 
of play is, that no man ſhould ever 
game who has any thing to loſe, The 
beggars always make that fortune which 
the ycould not injure ; and there are but 
one ſort of people on the ſpoils. of whom 
they can raiſe themſelves, 

Curtius 
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Curtius was a man of fortune : his pa- 
ternal eftate deſcended to him encum- 
bered, but it was conſiderable. On this 
certainty of loſing he ſet out to play. 
The proſpect was that-of .recovering the 
follies of his father, and leaving his for- | 
tune clear to his deſcendant. There re 
quires more, however, than a good end | 
in view, the means muſt be good by | 
which it is purſued, if we, would lay a 
rational claim to ſucceſs, 


Curtius, on the eſtabliſhed principle, 
was one of thoſe who muſt loſe, becauſe 
he ſet out with ſomething to loſe : Cur- 
tius was not one of thoſe, however, who 
are the errant and obvious dupes of all 
that join them. He ſtudy'd play as a 
ſcience, before he engaged deeply in the 
practice; he made himſelf a maſter of the 
games, and was perfect in the matter of 
calculation; he knew where the odds 
lay, and what they were, under every 
circumſtance : and was always m the. 
depth of the ſecret as to the advan- 
tage that one man had over another in 


the match, as well as under the different 
chances of the game. 


—— — — 
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With theſe advantages, and with a con- 
ſiderable capital, ſome would think Cur- 
tius ſet out on a rational plan of im- 
proving his fortune by this honourable 
profeſſion. He thought ſo, but he was 
deceived, Befide all the knowledge that 
can be acquired of play, there requires 
prudence : a command of temper is 
requilite to give a man the opportunity 
of uſing theſe talents; without it, he who 
is poſſeſs'd of them, will be a dupe to 
the veryeſt idiot who has ict. A know- 
ledge of mankind is the firſt of the true 
gameſter's principles; *tis this on which 
he builds his certainty of - plundering 
them: he ſtudies their paſſions; he has 
none of his own, at leaſt he is actuated 
by none when the buſineſs of life is on 
foot; he will rouſe them by a thouſand 
artifices and he will exaſperate, face-out, 
and elevate them at his pleaſure: with the 
obſtinate, he will make a run of ill luck 
provoke them to ſtake deeper to recover, 
under circumſtances in which it is impoſ- 


fble they ſhould win; with the more 


timid, he will make ſucceſs the baitz he 
will loſe two nights together to engage 
his companion to ſtake ten times as 
much as all he had won on the third, 


under 
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under chances in which it is ſcarce poſ- 
fible he ſhould do other than loſe it. 


Theſe are the arts of the proſeſs'd 
gameſter, from the maſter of the holiday 
orange-barrow, who ſtrips the Eaſter ap- 
prentice of his ſixpences, to the em- 
broider'd ſharper, who ſweeps the tables 
at White's or George's. Theſe are arts 
by which money is won at play ; theſe 
are below the reach of thoſe who have 
money to loſe ; and ?*tis thence that ine- 
vitably and invariably thoſe who have 
money to loſe, loſe it. It were deſcend.- 
ing to a ſcene more infamous to talk of 
the ſharper ; (for what we have hitherto 
pointed out is not ſtigmatized by that 
name) who carries falſe dice and ſupernu- 
merary cards in his pockets; who watches 
at taverns for men whom . he finds 


drunk, or whom he can make ſo, and 


ſtrips them in that ſituation. This is 
given up as cheating, the reſt is only 
knowing mankind, and playing the beſt 
of the game. 


Curtius, a man of fortune and of ho- 
nour, was as much above that baſenefs 
which is countenanced under the ſofter, as 
that Which is condemned under the harſher 

term. 
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term. He would not believe there were 
ſuch arts and practices, farther than in 
ſpeculation; he eſteemed them the Mo. 
hawks of careful fathers and guardians, 
invented to keep their wards from bad 
hours and bad company ; and he truſted 
to his own diſcernment to point them 
out to him, if there ſhould be ſuch, or 
any thing but like ſuch ; and to his reſo- 
lution in keeping him at a ſufficient di- 
ſtance from them. *Tis eaſy for a man, 
in his cool moments, to enter into reſo. 
lutions which it will be impoſſible fer 
him to keep when he ſhonld bring him- 
| ſelf to the trial. Curtius, who deter- 
mined to play, as every body elſe does, 
with an intent to win, made it a firſt 
point that he never would engage with 
any but thoſe who had ſomething; to 
loſe; and as he did not ruſh into it 
headlong, but had opportunities of know- 
ing the characters of all who frequented 
the places where there were higheſt ſtakes. 


One of his wiſeſt, as well as firmeſt de- 


terminations, was to avoid thoſe who 
even had once had nothing, as he thought 
it by no means his intereſt to add to what 
was accumulating, be the means what 
they would. Conſcious what were the 
the advantages, he determined never to 

engage 
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engage but where they were on his ſide ; 
and fatisfied of the games at which him- 
ſelf excell'd, he was reſolved to play 
no others. 


Here was a plan laid down as regu- 
larly, and as rationally, as could be ex- 
pected : a ſcheme, under which more 
than the perſon who had deviſed it, might 
be led to ſuppoſe it was impoſſible he 
ſhould otherwiſe than win: but the beſt 
mine may become uſeleſs when there is 
mother dug below itz or the train may 
miſs if the ingredients be imperfect. 
Both theſe circumſtances tended to over- 
throw the well-laid plan of Curtius. Tho? 
he had ſunk deep, there were among 
the enemy thoſe who had been longer 
engineers, who knew how to expect all 
this, and who had lodged themſelves 
beneath it; and tho? all the reſolutions 
were right, he was a man who took. 
chem, and a man ignorant when he did 
o of the temptations there would be to 
break them. His paſſions were more 
powerful than he would give himſelf 
leave to ſuppoſe, when they were not 
excited z and ignorant of the provoca- 
tions they were to bear, he was not upon 
. I his 
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his guard againſt the advantages they 
would poſſeſs over them. 


Curtius commenced gamefter. All 
people win when they ſet out. Tis an 
old obſervation, but, like many others, 
it is not ſo well underſtood as remem- 
ber'd: the devil, men ſay, gives them 
this advantage to lead them farther in. 
Perhaps it is not neceſſary to have re- 
courſe to this aerial miniſter : thoſe 
with whom they play have much of his 
cunning, and many of his good qualities ; 
they ſuffer *em to win that they may be 
lar*d to the bait; and they are right to 
loſe under ſo good a proſpect. One ill 
run at ſetting out would deter many a 
man z perhaps it would deter every man 
from continuing; but one evening of 
ſucceſs fixes him for ever. If he loſes on 
the next twice what he had won on the 
firſt; if he loſe that which would have 
frighted him for ever from the table on 
a firſt attempt; he conſiders it now as 
the chance of what might have been for 

him: he recollects his winning yeſter- 
day; he thinks it is his turn to win to 


morrow ; he loſes deeper : he determine: 


on a third attempt, as a chance unde! 


which fortune cannot deſert him; and b 
then 
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then ſacrifices ſo much, that the reſt is 
not worth his care. He who play'd 
at firſt -becauſe he was covetous, now 
does it becauſe he is deſperate. The 
remainder is not worth preſerving when 
it may be a means of recovering what is 
gone; the runs of ill luck are not any more I 
than thoſe of good, eternal. If he plays I! 
with thoſe who are any thing above er- 
rant ſharpers, he will probably win on the 
e fourth or fifth night; and from this time 
she finds himſelf entered too deep to go 
back. His fortune incumber'd to a de- 
e gree beyond all hope but that of play to re- 
oF ſtore it; the remaining pittance unequal to 
i his expences, and uſeleſs to his pleaſures ; 


all he keeps alive a year or two amidſt the 
an thoufand viciſſitudes of fortune, and then 


or drops into nothing. 


” 
— — 
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the Thus it happens to all who play, ex- 
well cepting only the few who have capacities 
on to comprehend, and calmneſs to take the 
7 ll advantages or who have meanneſs and diſ- 
for honeſty enough to create them. Thus it 
er had begun to fare with Curtius. Impa- 
to tient under loſſes, mad with ſucceſs, his 
inc} paſſions had made him the property of 
de all who play d with him: he had loſt 
] bl two thirds of a very conſiderable for- 
I 2 tune 
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tune when he met with Sylvia. He 
was fluctuating between affluence and 
beggary while he was acquainted with 
her; and the preſents which he had 
made her after evenings of ſucceſs, (for- 
getting that fortune had a title to claim 
back what ſhe had lent him) and par- 
ticularly. the ſum his abuſed generoſity 
had ſtripped himſelf of at their parting, 


had not a little contributed to reduce 
him. | | 


Notwithſtanding all the addreſs, and 
all the beaſted reſolution of Curtius, he 
play' d to diſadvantage ; and he play'd 
with one of thoſe people againſt whom 
he had taken up his moſt firm determi- 
nations. One ef the profeſſed ſtrippers 
of heirs had fixed upon him during the 
firſt nights of his playing ; he ingratiated 
himſelf to him by loſing freely ; he 
play'd at what games, and on what con- 
ditions, Curtius would; he loft at one a 
little fortune, on the preſumption of 
continuing him his antagoniſt : but from 
the time when the hook was fixed the 
\ ſcene began to change; the loſer claimed 
his right of-changing the games, though 
he had no pretenee to alter the condi- 
tions, What Curtius had won by his 
| Cn {kill 
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ſkill he loſt by his ill fortune, poſſibly by 
aſſiſted ill fortune. All the ſucceſs he had 
at games of ſkill was ſacrificed at games 
of chance: it he won a thouſand pounds 
at billiards, he loſt it at toſſing up; if 
he was conqueror at tennis, he was ſure 
to be beat at even and odd. Out ct 
patience at this provoking ill fortune, he 
would return to the games at which he 
had won; and to induce the lofer to 
play with him, he would play matches 
at which it was impoſſible he fhould 
other than loſe. The plunderer purſued 
his fortune, When eagerneſs in ſucceſs, 
or impatience under loſs, urged Curtius 
to pulh his fate, the other, who had no 
paſſions, declin'd, till he drew him into 
ſuch unequal conditions that he mult be 
winner : he would praiſe the wine till 
the other was drunk; toſs up with him 
for five hundred, when he could not ſee 


head from tail on the half-crown ; and 


would introduce a meſſage from his mi- 


ſtreſs, when twice as much depended om 


a ſingle hazard. Curtius, who was above 
all artifice, could have no chance with 
this maſter of deceit; a man who in- 
dulg'd his appetites had no equality with 
ſuch a thing of water-gruel : the one 
was all open, the other always deſigning 

I 2 the 
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the one a ſlave to a thouſand paſſions, 
the other actuated by none; but upon the 
watch for all the effects which they could : 
influence in his antagoniſt. Is it a won- 7 
der Curtius was ruined ! | 


They had been all night at billiards, q 
and the ſcore had ſpoke largely in favour P 
of Curtius in the morning: his adverſary 
had paid him four thouſand pounds. They 


had ſat down to coffee in the morning: : 
the loſer had pretended to drink burnt 
brandy after it, to lead the man, whom hs 
he intended yet to plunder, into it: Cur- Rn 
tius, whoſe eyes were never open to theſe i 
deſigns, had ſwallowed the bait. The FF. 
* : t0 
quantity too little to have had much ti 


effect under more equal circumſtances, 
en an empty ſtomach and diſturbed 1 
head, had taken full effect. They drew ! 
lots at a hundred pounds a flake, till 
Curtius fell aſleep over the ſcore. About 1. 
noon he found himſelf waking in an 
arm Chair at a tavern; he examined his 


pocket - book, to look over the treaſures I f. 


of the night; he did not remember that 


he had loſt them in the morning. He If 
was aſtoniſh*d to find himſelf, f, inſtead of Wi 
inriched by ſo many thouſands, ſtripp'd bo 


of all he had before: he ſought his anta- 
goniſt; 
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goniſt; and he was not acquainted with 
the height of his deſtruction, till that 
gentleman produced his note for three 
thouſand pounds more, which he had 
loſt to him, the hand-writing of which 
it was impoſſible for him to deny, though 
it was evident the finger that guided the 
pen was very unequal to its office. | 


Here was a ſtroke quite unexpected: 
a final one. The. whole remains of 
Curtius's fortune did not amount to 
more than would ſatisfy this ſingle de- 
mand : it was in vain that he ſollicited 
the creditor to give him a chance of win- 
ning back: the ſum was too conſiderable 
to ſuffer him to enter on any new ſcore 


till it was paid; and he left him abrupt- 


ly, only telling him, he did not doubt 
his behaving like a man of honour. 


Curtius was meditating on the inci- 


dent; in doubt whether to fall a martyr 


to that falſe honour, to which it was de- 
manded he ſhould ſacrifice his utmoſt 


farthing, or to retire from the world, 


and to paſs an obſcure and ignominious 
life on the income he could purchaſe 


with it as an annuity. To determine a 


point, too difficult in itſelf, a letter from 
"BS Sylvia 
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Sylvia was delivered to him: ſhe was 


returned ; ſhe had made a new acquain- 
tance; and the purport of her letter was 
ro reproach him with having made her 


but a very unequal return to the ſacrifice 


ſhe had made to him, and to confeſs the 
new attachment ; with a requeft, that as 
he was not able to make her fortune 
himſelt, he would not, by idle and im- 
proper viſits, prevent her doing it with 
another. 


When the glaſs is quite full, the 
ſmalleſt drop will make it run over, 
Curtius would have deſpiſed the mean- 
nels of a mercenary woman at another 


time; but now his heart was too full of 


affliction to reprefent this inſult to him 
any other way than as an aggravation of 
it. He ſent to the man to whom he 


had loſt the money; he took proper 


meaſures for making the debt ſecure to 
him; * And now, Lad he, I have ſettled 
my account with you, Ill ſet you an 
example how you ſhould do that which 
« will, probably, be one time as neceſſary 
to you as it is now to me.“ As he 
pay he went to his eſcrutore, took out 

piſtol, and without heſitation ſhot 


himſelf through the head. 


HISTORY 
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HISTORY XI. 


"HE report of the inſtrument of death 
by which Curtius had fallen, called 

up the people of the houſe in which he 
lodged : the maſter was a plain, ſenſible, 
and reſolute man; he had no reaſon, from 
any part of his lodger's conduct, to ſup- 
poſe his affairs deſperate, or his temper 
melancholy; he ſaw the piſtol on the 
floor; he ſaw but one perſon in the room; 
he who alone could have given an ac- 
count of the action, was paſt the power 
of words; he feized on the man who 
had indeed been the occaſion, though not 
the means of his death, and inſiſted on. 
his attending him- to the next magiſtrate, 


Were it poſſible for men to conceive 
of what importance their private cha- 
racter might be at ſome time to them, 


they would place a higher value than. 
they do in general, on that which is in. 


Itſelf ineſtimable. Without an immediate 
crime, Marus was in the bigh road to 
death; he no ſooner appeared befote the 
magiſtrate, than the polite terms of ſhar- 

I'5 Per. 
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per and pickpocket, a language too na- 
tural to thoſe, who are continually ſpeak- 
ing to the mean, the guilty, and the infa- 
mous, were repeated with ſome vehe- 
mence; and the juſtice told him he had 
often ſaid he did not doubt but he ſhould 
one time or other have him before him. 
'The ſentence, which cannot be obtained 
againſt a man when he is criminal, is often 
his fate when he is innocent. The con- 
duct of a man's whole life is the general 
means of judging of any particular a& 
of it, and the puniſhment due under one 
circumſtance i is inflicted in another : we 
will believe no ill, unleſs proved againſt 
him, of whom we know none ; and on the 
other part, we take every thing as. proved 
that is but aſſerted againſt thoſe who 
(we are aſſured) could be guilty of it. 
We have not wanted in England an in- 
ſtance of one man, who after having 
eſcaped” the ' ſentence for many things 
which he had done, received it for that 


which he could not do; and there was 
now great appearance that Marus, whom 


the world knew to have done many 


things which deſerved the gallows, would 


reach that merited end of his life, for a 
thing which he had not committed. In the 
eye of juſtice it had been right. The 


robbery, 
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robbery, for his manner of winning the 
unhappy Curtius's fortune could not be 
call'd properly by a ſofter name, deſerved 
death, though he had no hand in the 
murder, and even if the whole event had 
been afterwards explained, none would 
have regretted his ſuffering for an imagi- | 
nary crime what he had merited for a 
real one. | 


The ſeverity of the magiſtrate encou- | 
raged the eagerneſs of the witneſſes againſt | 
him. Murder, as it may be the fate of | 
every man, affects every one with a pe- | 
culiar deteſtation and horror. The good | 
© man of the houſe, confident that he was | 
© | guilty, ſtretched a little in the evidence: 
dan error, perhaps, too common in judi- 
© ' cial caſes, Marus ſent for his friends, 
but they were not men whole appearance 
could give much ſanction to his character; 
8g | they were of the ſame profeſſion with | 
25 himſelf; and, as juſtice makes no diſtinc- | 
at tion of perſons, but calls thievery and | 
| 
| 


as rapine by the ſame name, whatever may be ' 

m the title of thoſe who perpetrate or coun- 1 

ny tcnance them, his friends were honour'd | 

ad with no better a diſtin&ion than that of 

ral ſharpers. It was in vain that they offer'd 

the bail, their Gtuation put it out of their | 

The 1 6 power | 
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power to give it; it was as much in vain, 
that Marus offer'd to depoſit ten thou - 
ſand pounds in the hands of tradeſmen 
whom he had employed, as their ſecurity 
in doing the friendly office. The crime 
of which he was accus'd was capital, and 
the magiſtrate refuſed it. 


Marus was conducted to a priſon : the 
place where the ſuppos'd crime had been 
committed, and its other cireumſtances, 
determined that priſon particularly, the 
worſt and the moſt infamous ro which he 
could have been conducted. Submiſſion 
was the only part he nad to act. The 


world pity d the unhappy dead, and curs'd 


the accuſed ; they had in their lives hated 
the one in a degree equal to that in 
which they had loved the other : and as we 


naturally believe all ill of thoſe whom we 


deteſt, and all good of ſuch as we ap- 
prove, every circumſtance of the ſtory 
was told in favour of the dead, and a 
thouſand falfities invented to blacken the 
character of the living. Stories were 
carry d from mouth to mouth, that {er 
him in the worſt light, and the public 
papers were loaded with relations, under 
feign'd names, in which he appear'd 
mich worſe than he ought to have done. 


There 


: 
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There is very little credit to be pay'd to 


the common report; and if people were 
aware, that in propagating what they do 
not know to be true, they may be un- 
fairly prejudicing thoſe on whom a ſen- 
tence is to depend, they would ſee in the 


light of a crime, what they do in wan- - 
tonneſs. Juſtice and impartiality are the 


due even of the blackeſt criminal: here 


was a man innocent of that which he was 


accus'd of, and who might have died a 


ſacrifice to the inconſiderate ſeverity of 


thoſe who had no right to be concern'd. 


There was in the world one perſon, 


and only one, who could prove Marus 
innocent. This was one who had never 


ſeen, or perhaps heard of him before; it 
was Sylvia. As that ungrateful crea- 
ture's letter had been the immediate caute 
of the raſh action of the dead, he had; 
before he executed his purpoſe, returned 
her an anſwer-full of reproach and bit- 
terneſs, and concluded with aſſuring her 


of his determined purpoſe of deſtroying 
himſelf. 


The great paſſion in the heart of Syl- 
via was intereſt, Her ſacrifices to love 
had been all actuated by this principle: 


: 
| 
1 
| 
4 
| 
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it was this reigning affectian which, like 
the rod of Aaron, ſwallowed up all the 
reſt. We have ſeen her, in the courſe of 
her own ſtory, ſacrificing to it faith, ho- 
nour, pleaſure, gratitude and juſtice ; ; 
and we are not to wonder, that after this 
there was nothing ſhe would regard in 
compariſon of it ; no ſtep that ſhe would 
not. take to gratify it. She had heard of 
Marus as a ſucceſsful villain; ſhe had 


been told his acquiſitiens amounted to a 


very great ſum : ſhe was ſwift in her diſ- 
cernment of her intereſts ; but wary in 
the ſteps by which ſhe purſued them. 
She inform'd herſelf, from two or three 
of his moſt intimate acquaintances, who 
had viſited her in hope of learning ſome 
circumſtances that might appear in his 
favour, that he was at this time worth 


twenty-eight thouſand pounds. Too con- 
ſcious of the value of her ſervices, and of 


. the price ſhe might ſet on them, ſhe had 


dropp*d no word, no hint, that could be 


favourable, in their hearing. Senſible of | 
what they. wanted, and as ſenſible that 


the more deſperate his circumſtance, the 
more aſſured would be her ſucceſs ; ſhe 
threw into all her diſcourſe terms that 
contradifted every thought of Curtius's 
having, as Marus declared, deſtroy d 

himſelf. 
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himſelf. And if the friends of the pri- Il 
ſoner came to her almoſt without hope, {il 
they left her in utter deſpair, 10 


The cautious Sylvia, not thinking it ö 
worth while to hazard her own perſon 1 

for the moſt promiſing advantage, for i 

her firſt ſtep ſent to a proper adviſer of 1 

the law. She prefaced what ſhe had to Th 

ſay to him by a preſent of a fifty pound | 
note; for even the avaritious, when ſelf il 

is concerned, can be bountiful. She aſk'd I 

him a number of diſtant queſtions ; and. | 
when the anſwers to them all had been in | 
der favour, ſhe produced the letter of bi 
Curtius. © You will do me the juſtice, N 
br, faid the; to believe that a peeviſh 0 
man might reproach me in terms that I if 
; g did not deſerve from him; but the | 
4 


f * queſtion 1 is, whether my producing that I 
1] © letter, in which he declares an intention. | 
e | © of deftroying himſelf, and accuſes me 
as the caufe of it, can bring me into | 
t © queſtion as having any hand in his i 
e death?“ The lawyer laugh'd her out 
e of her fears on this foundation; and con- |! 
ar vinced her, by a thouſand precedents, 
„chat it was impoſſible ſhe ſhould be call'd | 
upon as fo much as a witneſs, unleſs ſhe | 
| 
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. choſe to talk of that letter; and that even 
then, 
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then, the paper itſelf, not her perſon, 
was the evidence.” 


Tho? the lawyer ſaw nothing of her 


drift, he had anſwer'd all. her purpoſes ; 

ſhe diſmiſs'd him with great civility, and 
after a contemplation on the pillow, in 
which ſhe . repreſented to herſelf both 
ſides of the queſlion, and all the poſ- 
fible circumſtances; and found them all 
in her favour, ſhe put on a gown of her 
maid's, and, without any attendant, was 
ſet down on Ludgate-hill. She found 
her way to the gaol —. aſk*d for the pri- 
ſoner. He received her with politeneſs, 
but thought the viſit. of a ſtranger very 
impertinent. She deſir'd to be alone 
with him, and when fhew as ſo, ſhe began 
as follows: © Your ſituation, fir, will 
make me very tender. of improper 
terms; but it is your intereſt to con- 
« yerſe with. me with perfect frankneſs. 
Till the concluſion of my, viſit you 
vill not be able to gueſs what has oc- 


caſion'd it; but as I' do moſt ſo- 


« lemnly aſſure you, and as you will find 
« when I ſhall declare myſelf that your 
* life ſolely and entirely depends upon it, 
* I conjure you to uſe no diſguſe with 

me in any thing you ſay; nor to de- 
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lude yourſelf and deceive me to your 
« ruin, by making it either worſe, (tho” 
] do not ſee how that can be done) or 
better than! it is.“ 


* 


An exordium of this kind alarm'd the 
t mhappy fellow in the higheſt degree: 
he promis'd an abſolute truth in all his 
anſwers. I do not, in the firſt place, 
* {aid ſhe, aſk you whether you are guil- 
ty, for | know you are innocent.“ Ma- 
rus was ſtrangely ſtartled at this declara- 
tion, and more fo at the emphaſis with 
which ſhe pronounced it. He aſſured 
her that he was. The material que- 
ſtion from me, ſir, continued ſhe, is. 
* whether you have any hope of elca- 
ping that ſentence which the appea- 
* rances that are againſt you, the par- 
* tiality and malice of your accuſers, and 
the inevitable ignorance of the court in. 
the circumſtances which would clear 
you, muſt, I think certainly draw 
upon you? I do not repreſent, con- 
tinued ſhe, your caſe to you in all its 
* terrors ; I dare ſay you know them all. 
But in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the charge 
* I have given you, and in all that ſince- 
* rity you have” promiſed, anſwer me; 
* have you any hope of eſcaping a ſen- 


© tence 


if 
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« tence of death?' The amaz'd priſoner 
anſwer d, Though I am innocent I have 
none.“ Are we alone, ſaid the lady? 
* Are you aſſured no one can hear us? 
be certain, for on this alone every thing 
depends.“ Marus examin'd and an- 
twer'd yes. Then, fir, ſaid ſhe, your 
« life is in my power. I can clear you. 
Lou are worth a large ſum ; are you 
« willing to purchaſe life with half of it? 
Marus was aſtoniſh'd more than ever ; 
but he anſwer' d without heſitation, that 
he was willing, and would be thankful 
for the purchaſe. 


] fir, continued ſhe, am Sylvia. You 
* muſt have heard of me. Before I pro- 
ceed let me tell you, that if you at- 
« tempt one unfair ſtep in this; if you 
© have but one witneſs to what I am now 
« ſaying, I will give you up for ever. 
Do you intend fair? faid ſhe earneſtly, 
or will you ſacrifice that life, which is 
perfectly ſafe, to a deceit?” On his 
repeated aſſurances that he was tranſport- 
ed at the offer, and would embrace it 
moſt willingly on her own terms, ſhe 
proceeded : I have a letter which proves 


that he deſtroy'd himſelf ; and * 
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did it on a fix'd and before-taken reſo- 


lution.“ 


Marus now faw the whole purpoſe, 
he fell on his knees to his benefactreſs ; 
and, as the fortunes of ſuch people are 
always in caſh, he engaged to purchaſe 
the letter, and her aſſured evidence, the 
next morning, on the prompt payment 
of tourteen thauſand pounds. Much diſ- 
courſe paſs'd between them before they 
parted, and it would not be eaſy to ſay 


which were moſt in raptures on the oc- 
caſion. 


While Sylvia was meditating on her 
pillow the part of the kingdom to which 


ſhe ſhould retire to enjoy her new for- 


tune, Marus, whoſe head was not infe- 
rior even to hers in ſcheming, was con- 
triving to. evade the Payment of the 
money. He hit opon a method, and 
then prepar*d himſelf for putting it in 
execution. Fle waited for the hour of 
the appointment; he receiv'd his viſitant 
with a ſmiling countenance 3 he compli- 
mented her perſon; he ran into raptures 
on her underſtanding ; and. he concluded 
a long ſpeech by telling her, that though 
ſhe had demanded but half his fortune he 

had 
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had form'd a deſign of throwing at her 
feet the whole. © You know, madam, 


a a A > a „„ „ @ 
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ſaid he, what tis; you know the world, 
and will eaſily believe that a man who 
underſtands mankind will eafily make 
it a great deal more. As to the igne- 
miny of a priſon, you have too much 
underſtanding to ſuppoſe it the place 
that gives it. I am innocent, and the 
ſhame of my being here falls on thoſe 
who were the occaſion of it. Tis an 
odd manner of addreſs, concluded he; 
but, madam, *tis an honeſt and a ſincere 
one. You ſee me as much in theſe tw. 
viſits as you will in my whole life. 1 
am not inclined to diflemble ; nor it 


I were, have I application enough to 


be at the pains of it. A thouſand 
things may crowd upon your thoughts 
on this occaſion, one only employs 
mine, the doubt whether I am not diſ- 
agreeable to you. 


The mercenary Sylvia, ho. had re- 


ceived men into the moſt intimate ac- 
quaintances without love, was not back- 
ward in taking a huſband on the ſame oc- 
caſion: ſhe ſaw affluence the recovery 
of her character, and many other good 
conſequences in the offer, ſhe cloſed with 


It. 
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it, I ſhall convince you, ſaid ſhe, that 
your doubts are groundleſs: you have 


given me a proof of great frankneſs, 
tor which I like you, and ſhall claim 
your good opinion by returning it with 
another. I take you at your word, 
and have ſo good an opinion of a 
man's underſtanding, that againſt all 
© other conſiderations take a ſtranger 
* whom I find poſſeſs'd of it.!“ Marus 
pretended rapture in return for Sylvia's 
pretended good opinion. The whole ce- 
remony was determined at the ſame 
meeting in which it was named; lawyers 
were ſent for to draw up the proper ſet- 
tlements; and the lady, who had no 
more mind that any thing ſhould croſs 
the run of her good fortune than the 
lover, if we may call him by ſuch a 
name, was eaſily prevailed with to ſtay 
the drawing up of a proper inſtrument ; 
the ſigning of which ſhould engage them 
to make the proper contracts in form ; 
and when that was done to have the reſt 
of the form compleated by the ordinary. 
Sylvia was marry'd; and the bride- 
groom as earneſt for the conſummation, 
and as much in terror about ſucceeding 
croſs accidents, as the lady, preſs'd what 
was not refus'd. The maſter of the 


priſon 
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priſon was call'd, on ſome frivolous oc- 
| caſion into the bedchamber of his priſoner, 
and there were witneſſes of "ey part of 
| the ceremony. 
| 


Sylvia could not, with any degree of 
fatisfa&tion, preſs the bed of pleaſure 


while it was in a priſon. She roſe ; ſhe 
| flew to the magiſtrate ; ſhe took with her 
| the lawyer, who had given her aſſurance on 
| the ſucceſs of her letter; ſhe produc*d that 
| letter, and ſhe inſiſted on the priſoner's 
1 being admitted to bail. The number of 
4 
| 


ſhe produced, and which were all in the 
dame hand writing, and all in the fame 
i manner: his knewn intimacy with her, ſl ; 
and all the circumſtances of his death, t 
1 pleaded for the requeſt, and it was not to * 
1 be deny'd. The magiſtrate is always on n 
the ſide of the richeſt, provided there à i 
4 any appearance at all for it: he ſent for v 
Marus from the priſon; he heard hi 44 
1 ſtory with attention; he found every pan te 
| | of it agreed with. probability. He began 6 
1 to conſider Marus as a man, who, inde- ar 
Þ} pendently of any principle of honeſty aſl 9 

| -honour, would have had more prudence re 
than to kill a man in his own houſe ; he 
tent for the perſon who had given ev 

dence 


{ 
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other letters from the deceas*'d, which! 
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dence againſt him; he read to him the 


letter Sylvia had brought; he recounted 


the ſeveral circumſtances; he browbear 


this object of his reſentment now as much 
as he had done the unfortunate Marus 
before; and on ſome looks, both from 
him and Sylvia, which promis'd that his 
good offices for them ſhould not be un- 
rewarded, he proceeded in a rougher voice, 
and with an indignation in his looks, to 
tell him, that he ſaw at that time he 
went beyond the exact truth, and he now 
charged him, as he valued the peace of 
his eternal ſoul, and as he ſhould expect 
to be dealt with at the judgment ſeat 
above for his own offences, to conſider 
the injury he had done this unhappy gen- 
tleman, who was plainly innocent, and 
would appear ſo on his trial; to be candid 
now, to confeſs that he had been miſtaken 
in certain circumſtances before, and to 
withdraw that part of his evidence. Marus 
aſſured the fellow he forgave him, pro- 
teſted that he believed he did, from a 
firm belief that he was guilty, not from 


any malice to him, and put a bank note 


of a hundred pounds into his hands as a 
reward for his honeſty. The juſtice told 
him it was more than he deſerv'd, and 
-acquir'd new ſpirit at the ſight: he 


aſſur'd 
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aſſur'd him there would be no danger to 
himſelf in withdrawing a part of what 
he had ſaid in the hurry, now he had had 
time for farther recollection. The fellow 
unſwore all he had ſworn that had any re- 
lation to Marus, and the accus'd was ad- 
mitted to bail. 


The circumſtances were now ſo very 
clear that Marus was never brought to 2 
trial: but as the town had been full of 
his impriſonment, they were not more 
aſtoniſned at his obtaining his liberty. 
All who had been concerned at the 
former event were rejoiced at this: about 
a dozen people. But while they con- 
cern'd themſelves only in the incident, 
the reſt of the world were buſy*d to diſ- 
cover the means. The magiſtrate had 
been entreated to be ſecret on that head, 
under circumſtances that had a ſtrong 

claim to his compliance, and it was not 
eaſy to know from what other quarter the 
truth could be ſought with any proſpect 
of fucceſs. What people deſpair of ob- 
raining by mduſtry often comes by acci- 
dent. There are always a ſet of the halt- 
penny-Hiſtory writers about the region of 
crimes and of confeſſion. Thovgh the 


maſter of the priſon, and all about him, 
had 
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had been fee'd high to hold their tongues, 
ſome of their attendants had been let into 
the ſecret. A newgate marriage was too 
new and too ſtrange a thing to eſcape the 
pen of the half-ſheet authors; and what 
pzople were enquiring after every where, 
in vain, faced them at their doors and 
windows, under the title of The lady 
« of quality's viſit to the poor priſoner 
« in newgate,”” with @ cut repreſenting 
che ordinary performing the office, and 
che turnkey giving her away. 


© What is there that curioſity will not 
ſnatch at as a means of ſatisfying its ap- 


- I petite! If this eager paſſion could have 


„ wanted efficacy in the preſent caſe, there 
- I was a more powerful and more univerſal 
done, malice to aſſiſt it. Every body 
d, bought, every body read, and though 
8 not one of the number believed, every 
or body propagated the ſtory, If they were 
he FI thus earneſt in the relation while they 
had no gueſs, nor the leaſt hint to lead 
them to 2 gueſs who the lady was, what 
was their encreaſed violence when they 
law that woman was the hated Sylvia? 
From the time of the releaſe of Marus, 
tne happy pair had ſhut themſelves up in 
m. private lodgings, and were entering on a 
vor. I. K ſcheme 
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ſcheme of great reſerve, in order to re- 
concile the World to their characters. 
Sylvia, who after ſhe had loſt 'the coun- 


tenance and protection of her ſex, found 
what that lofs was, no longer thought it 
irrecoverable now. She recollected the 
marry'd miſtreſs of one man of faſhion, 
the miſtreſs of the town marry'd to 
another, the meaneſt as well as the moſt 
infamous exalted to rank, and received as 
if they had been born to it. She, with 
Juſtice, ſet herſelf above all theſe; ſhe 
ifaw her own character, as it was, rather 
ſuſpected than blown, and ſhe found it 
eaſy to perſuade herſelf that the ſame ſtep, 
which had intraduced theſe people to the 
world, would reconcile her to it, 


It is eaſy, in making up an account, to 
forget a ſingle article or two. Sylvia, 


who had been perfectly right in all the 
reft, had forgot that in theſe inſtance 


the rank and character of the huſband 


derhanded the regard which was paid to 


the wife; and that the lady had in all di 


them been unknown, not being a forme 
acquaigtance. It might be eaſy for he! 
fex to receive a perſon whom they had 
never been upon any terms with before; 


but it was impoſfible for them ever 5 
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be well with one whom they had in- 
ſulted and injured. There was a farther 
conſideration alſo, but that did not come 
under examination. The condu& of the 
wife in all theſe caſes has countenanced 
the civilities of the world, and it is pro- 
perly in every one of them an honour to 
the man who has reclaimed a perſon to 
virtue ; it is a credit to the ſex that a perſon 
ſo reclaim'd is in no danger of falling 
back into error; and it is virtue to coun- 
tenance the return to goodneſs. It is ex- 
tremely to be ſuſpected, whether the un- 
governable temper of Sylvia would have 
ſuffer*d her to add one to the number of 
theſe reform'd for any continuance; but 
ſhe was not put to the trial. During the 
few days of her retirement ſhe had en- 
truſted ſome of the moſt favour'd of her 
former acquaintance with the ſecret of 
her being marry'd to a man of fortune, 


| though ſhe .conceal'd his name; and had 


preſs'd them to viſit her, and to introduce 
her into the world again. When people 
lorfeir the opinion of the world by acci- 
dent it is ſometimes reſtor*d to them; when 
they boldly and inſolently give it up, it 
never is. Such was the caſe of Sylvia. 
Without the aſſiſtance of the forbidding 
circumſtance of knowing to whom ſhe 
K 2 Was 
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was marry*d, every one, in conſequence 
of her own conduct only, refus'd to ſee 
her. She repeated the trial; ſhe found 
the repulſe repeated. What was ſhe to 
do! deſperate and enrag'd at once, ſhe 
determin'd to brazen out that public 
which ſhe could not influence by gentler 
methods. While all was eagerneſs and ex- 
pectation on the part of thoſe few to 
whom Sylvia had written to know who 
was the huſband ; while all was impa- 
tience in thoſe who had read, and who 
had propagated that ſtory of the new 
gate marriage, to know who was the 
wife; the fineſt chariot that had been 
ſeen for many ages appear'd at all the 
public places of airing, and every other 
rendezvous; and in it Marus and Sylvia. 
The men laugh'd; the women ſcream'd 
their exclamations; the happy pair ſmiled 
ſuperior in the two corners of the chariot, 


If there were no women who would be 
ſeen with Sylvia, there were few meg 
who'would walk with Marus. There is 
no wiſdom like that which makes a virtue 
of neceſſity: Marus abusd the ;cuſtom 
of the world, which makes a; man 
alham'd of being ſeen with his Wife in 
public, and determin'd to ſet the bad age 
* 9 | an 
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n example. He appear'd tete a tete 
with his bride; they walk' d the round 
together; they drank tea together; and, 

as if the world was determin d to ſupport 
the laudable example, no creature ever 
join'd them. What had kindled the · in- 
dignation of Sylvia at firſt, now became 
her pride and triumph; ſhe turned up her 
noſe at every woman who paſs'd her near 
enough to ſee it; ſhe ſpoke loud as ſhe 


approach'd any party, where one of 


them was liable to ſcandal; and as there 
was a ſmartneſs in her manner, ſhe did 
rot fail, under the provocation which 
the general flight gave her, to point 
every thing ſhe fad with a cutting ſe- 


yerity. As the world ſeem'd determin'd 
to keep themſelves at a diſtance, ſhe 1e-. 


ſoved to place them at a greater, Full 
of her ſtately reſentment ſhe would never 
ſuffer any one, in the molt crouded part 
of the room, to ſeparate her lover and 
her; and ſhe ſtuck pins at the ſides of her 
cloaths to tear the aprons of thoſe who 


had the inſolence to bruſh too cloſely by 


her. When ſhe fat down to tea ſhe 
aſſum'd an air of more importance and 
ſeverity. Her acquaintance with the po · 
lite world, in the former years of her life, 


had let her into the ſecret hiſtories of all 
K 3 the: 
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the people who made any degree of figure ar 

in it now; and as there are few people ch 

who have not had, either in their own con- | 

duct, or in that of ſome of their family, al 

at ſome time, ſomething that would J a 

not wiſh to hear reported, ſhe never I d 

fail'd to entertain her companion with J T 

fome obſervations of this kind that re- p 

garded the people in the adjoining boxes; n 

and to ſpeak it in ſuch a manner that it I ir 
mould be heard. If the people were 
unknown to her, it was fifty to one but 

they were new in town, and ſome awk- |} ti 

wardneſſes in their dreſs and manner gave In 

her opportunity of exerting her talents, I tl 

Hated by all the world, ſhe return'd h 

that hatred tenfold ; and as ſhe never ſup- v 

preſs'd the worſt natured things ſhe could a 

ſay, and ſeldom ſaw a perſon on whoſe I v 

account ſhe could not find ſome oppor- Ir 

| tunity of ſaying them; ſhe kept the two &Þ v 

or three next places to that where ſhe ſat | 

always empty, and at length became e 

avoided in ſo careful a manner, partly f 

through hatred and partly through fear, 1 

that it was not eaſy. for her to be ſeen iſ : 

within hearing of any of her own ſex. iſ « 

2 What Marus would have, ſuppoſed an t 

infamy worſe than death, Sylvia was | 

hardened enough to enjoy, as the ain 

| an 
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and fo indeed in part it was, of her own 
choice and ſtudy. She arrived at what 
ſhe ſeem'd to deſign, that of appearing 
„among other people like a creature of 
a different ſpecies, To this will impru- 
r © dence lead; this will obſtinacy perfect. 
Terrible as this ſituation muſt have ap- 
. & peared to all but her who felt it, *tis the 
natural conſequence of that ſingle, thas 
irrevocable ſtep of deſpiſing the world. 


time thus ſolitarily in public, they were 
not. without company in private : tho? 
the women all avoided the lady, the 
1 | huſband. had people of his own ſtamp. 
Who dined Ry him, drank with- him, 
and were as noiſy and riotous as people 
e | who are merry. It is not only natu- 
- ral, it is unavoidable, that we aſſociate 
0 with thoſe who fall "continually. in our 
t | way. Sylvia had always preferred the. 
company of men to that of her, own 


e 
7 | ſex; and theſe, though of a different 
„ | ſtamp from all ſhe "had been before 


[ 
t While Marus and Sylvia paſſed their 
e 


n F acquainted with, became familiar by 
| cuſtom. From a. dread and horror of 
n | their converſation, ſhe began by degrees 
s | to ſmile at the abſurdity of it. From 
, bearing it, ſhe became familiar with it; 


d | K 4 and, 
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and, in fine, ſhe fell into it. She drank, 
the ſwore, ſhe blaſphem'd, as they did; 


they ſwore her the only converſible crea- 


ture that nature ever put into petticoats ; 
and ſhe was honoured with the title of 


The Female Buck, among all the people 


of ſpirit, and toaſted upon the knee ten 


rimes a night at every gaming tavern in 
town. 


From joining their parties in town, ſhe 
went on their country expeditions : ſhe 
was never abſent at a Newmarket meet- 
ing. Epſom was not Epſom if Sylvia 
did not appear at it; and in fine, where- 


ever there was play, there was Sylvia. 


From a ſenſible and agreeable woman, 
as ſhe had been in the earlier part of her 


life, ſhe now was become what ſhe had long 


affected to be, a creature of a quite dit- 


ferent ſpecies from the reſt of the world; 
what proſtitution had begun, avarice had 


improv'd, and reſentment had perfected: 
there only wanted the habir to ſpeak a 
change of ſex in Sylvia, Her face was 
tann'd with the fun, and purpled with 
the grape; her voice was become hoarſe 
and rough, fit for the execrations and 
oaths it was conrinually Pronouncing z 

and 
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and her hands, her ſtride, her air, all be- 
came, not only manly, but like the 
coarſeſt kind of men; the thieves and 
cut- throats, for ſofter terms would not 


do them juſtice, with whom ſhe con- 
verſed. 


The addition of cher fortune to that of 
Marus had ſet them out on a very conſider- 
able footing; and the application with 
which he purſued the means of improv- 
ing it, did not let it remain in the ſame 
dull ſituation. There were times at 
which it would have made but a poor 
figure in compariſon with what it was at 
their marriage, but for the generality it 
was much more conſiderable. There 
will be fluctuations in the affairs of a 
man of this condition; but if it could be 
ſet at any thing certain, the fortune of 
Marus, five years after his marriage, cdeld 
not be leſs than fifteen thouſand pounds 
more than he found himſelf poſſeſſed of on 
the acquiſition of his wife's fortune. The 
money which is won by this ſet of people 
is feldom obtained by trading on a ſingle 
ſtock; nor had it been ſo with Marus: 
The joint adventurers, though each has 
his particular capital, play the game into 
each other's hands, and the bubbles are 

K 5 ſhar'd 
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ſhar'd among them. There 1s a pitch 
of affluence under which men break the 
bands of this kind of ſociety. When there 
is a want of other tood, pike will prey 
on one another ; » ſo much has been often 
obſerv'd, but tis not only when there is 
this want that they will do it. No laws 
can ſubſiſt amongſt the rapacious; and 
as the fiſh will deſtroy its kind, not only 
when no other food, but when no better 
food, is in the way; ſo theſe beaſts of 
prey will, whenever it is worth whule, 
deſtroy one another: the difference is, 
that increaſe of bulk, when arrived to a 
certain degree, protects the fiſh from its 
brother deſtroyers, but tis this very in- 
creaſe which makes the man the ſubject 
of it. When the gameſter has accumu- 
lated ſo much that he diſdains the aſſo- 
ciation under the influence of which he 
obtained it; he becomes, on the ſame 
principle, no longer a rook but a bubble; 
the whole herd whom he has deſerted 
look on him as a victim, as well as an 
enemy; and, like the ſavages of Ame- 
rici, purſue the war with a redoubled 
eagerneſs, from the hope of eating thoſe 
whom they ſhall conquer. 


Sylvia 
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| Sylvia, whoſe temper had always been 
mercenary, purſued her old conduct, 
tho' ſhe had no farther occaſion for it. 


She found her huſband too devoted to 


other cares to leave him any room for 
ſuſpicion ; ſhe found herſelf among a ſet 
of people, who, if they had none of the 
gentleneſs of the human heart, were not 
diveſted of its paſſions; and who, it 
they want that perſuaſion, which uſually 
hangs on the tongue of love, had the 
more prevailing, the irreſiſtible eloquence 
of generoſity z irreſiſtible even to her, 
who was placed in a ſtate beyond its ra- 
tional influence, She was courted in their 
way with the eloquence of the yellow 
Jachimo, as Shakeſpear paints it, by them 
all; all had an equal claim to her atten- 
tion; all paid; and all ſucceeded. The 
money they gave her at one viſit they 
generally won back at the next; and 


often the payment of a debt fery'd in 


the place of receiving a gratuity. The 
huſband ſometimes ſtar'd at the ſtakes 
ſhe ventur'd, but as he. was too intent. 


on his own play to mind any. body elſe, 
he ſuppoſed ſhe had won what he law. her 


loſe; and while the whole part ty knew 
they had her in common, the huſband 
K 6 ſuppoſed. 
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ſuppoſed ſhe was a veſtal. It was im- 
poſſible Sylvia could foreſee that ſhe 
ſhould live to want the money which 
ſhe ſquander'd as infamouſly as ſhe had 
obtain*d it: if ſhe could have ſuſpected it, 
poſſibly ſhe would not have got ſo much 
to lay by, as ſhe found it eaſy to have, in 


Order to loſe it. 


Such was the ſituation of the affairs 
of the party, when Marus, with more 
than fifty thouſand pounds, appear*d ts 
the people whom he began to neglect in 
his ſchemes on others, himſelf a perſon 
worthy to be the object of ſuch a ſcheme. 
It was laid, and it was executed. If ſuch 
things were foreſeen, they could not be 
obviated without more addreſs, and more 
reſolution, than any man of this turn 
ever poſſeſſed, It would be neceſſary, 
to avoid the deſtruction, if not totally 


t decline play, at leaſt to be limited to 


certain ſums, and to except againſt cer- 


tain people, Theſe are refolutions fo 


obviouſly neceſſary, that they are often 
made, but they are always broken. In. 
this caſe there was no ſuſpicion, and there 
was therefore no motive for the entering 
en them. | 


Whats 
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Whatever is done of this kind againſt 
one who knows the play, muſt be done 
at once. It was determined that one 
ſtroke ſhould begin and end the fate of 
Marus. The whole aſſociation join'd 
the ſcheme: they ——_ him after 
dinner at his own houſe? they ſat up 
till ſeven the next morning: and Marus, 
on making up the account of his ill 
luck, found he was not worth quite ſo 
much as he had loft. - Marus had won 
deep ſtakes often enough to know what 
was the conſequence of winning them. 
Nobody would loſe ſight of him till he 
had given bond and judgment for the 
money ; and they took their leaves of 
him with that fort of triumph which men 
of this turn always look upon the wretch 
whtom they have ruin'd. Sylvia was in 
bed. One would drop a tear to any 
wife but Sylvia, who went: to ſleep poſ- 
ſeſſed of fifty thouſand pounds, and 
wak*d without a fixpence. She ſtar'd 
with a wild aſtoniſhment, She made 


him repeat-the names of thoſe who had 
deſtroy'd him : and, deep as ſhe was 


in the iniquities of the world, would 
ſcarce believe. that they were the people 


whom 
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whom ſhe had cauſe to think would have 
ſome regard to her. 


1 No perſon ever was ſo ſudden in reſo- 
| lution as Sylvia; few ever made them ſo 
! prudently. She told him, if it was neceſ- 
ſary, that he ſacrificed his character or his 
whole fortune, the alternative was eaſy. 
She led him to a lord chief juſtice ; ſhe 
| made him obtain the proper warrants: it 
was eaſy to find people who were at that 
time-all in their beds. They were brought 
together, the obligations were cancelled as 
| illegal, and the fortune af Marus was re- 
| ſtored to him, by the prudence of his wife; 
| within two hours of the time when ſhe 
had notice of his having loſt it, 


If the glorious couple had before been 
given up by all people but the gameſters, it 
was ealy to ſee in what light they muſt, 
after this, appear to thoſe.— London was 
no place for them to remain longer in, 
not England could protect them from 
inſult; the determination was, to ſpend 
three or four years in ſplendor in the 
ſouth of France, and when the ſtory 
ſhould be in ſome degree forgotten, to 
ſit down in a remote part of England 

and enjoy the remainder of their lives in 
tranqui- 
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tranquility. The diſturbance. of mind 
which Marus had undergone from the 
laſt accident, render*d the thought of re- 
tirement and eaſe doubly agreeable to 
him. He ſwore upon his knees to ob- 
ſerve. punQually every part of the plan, 


It was not their buſineſs to throw them- 


ſelves into the way of inſults, they did 
not return home, they took poſt-chaiſe 
for Dover, and they left letters for a 
truſty perſon to take the neceſſary care of 
their affairs, and follow them, 


It was now only that Sylvia thought 
herſelf ſet out for the land of real happi- 
neſs. They dined with great ſatisfaction, 


with a ſatisfaction of a new kind: they 


purſued their journey after it was dark: 


they were talking over the adventures of 


the day when the diſcharge of a piſtol 
and the fall of the poſtillion alarm'd 
them, They had not time to ſpeak ;. 

they were ſurrounded by. a party, two of 
whom advancing apply'd their piſtols 
cloſe to the heads of each and diſcharg'd 
them. 


The voice of the poſtillion was the firſt 
fignal of life among them; it raiſed the 
eyes of Sylvia, whom the fright had 

"thrown 
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thrown into a ſwoon, and thro* whoſe 


hair two bullets had paſs'd without hurt- 


ing her. The poſtillion, whom the firſt 
piſtol had miſs'd, had pretended death 
in order to eſcape it. It was in vain the 
flattering imagination of Sylvia expected 
as much in Marus, the bullets had pene- 
trated his ſkull and diſpatch'd him on the 
moment. The widow return'd to Lon- 
don, ſhe apply'd to the ſame judge be- 
fore whom ſhe had ſucceeded ſo happily 
11 her former application. It was eaſy 
to infer, that the people who had been 
diſappointed of their expectations from 
his fortune had been thoſe whofe revenge 
had murther'd him; but, prepared for 
the ſuſpicion, they had proofs, if not of 
their innocence, yet of their cunning, 
ready: they had either employ'd others 
to perform their deſigns, or they had uſed 
ſome ſtrange deluſion to impoſe on others, 
for it appear'd on ſuch abundant teſti- 
mony that they were all at another place, 
and among a mix'd company at the 
time, that it was impoſſible to commit 


them even for farther examination. 


The widow was ſettling her houſe and 
calling together her lawyers and atten- 


2 envied perhaps more than ſne had. 
been 
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been in any former ſituation, and enjoy- 
ing herſelf on the proſpect of ſuch a life 
of liberty and affluence, when a very un- 
expected claim appear'd, a former wife, 
whom Marus had kept all theſe years at 
a very conſiderable allowance, laid in her 
pretenſions to the whole. She treated 
Sylvia as a ſtrumpet that had uſurp'd her 


place and title too long : ſhe talked of 


the newgate marriage in terms ſuch as 
were proper for ſuch a ſubject: and ſhe 
produced, with the certificate of her mar- 
riage, abundant proof that it was cele- 
brated in the moſt authentic manner: ſhe 
brought the truſtecs to her ſeparate main- 
tenance to prove that it had been allow'd 
her many years before, to ſtop a proſecu- 
tion which ſhe had begun againſt him 
for cruelty ; and ſhe gave a fair account 
of the augmentation that it had receiv'd, 
and the promiſe of ſecrecy that had been 
exacted from her on account of her ſub- 
mitting to his living with another woman, 
who, as he wrote her word, had the 
means of his life in her hands, and would 


not employ them in his ſervice on any 


oth er conditions. 


The ſtory was Fakt a reality: 


appeared that the unfortunate wife * 


brought 
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brought him a handſome fortune; that 


very fortune en which he had ſet out in 
the gameſter's profeſſion, Every body 
pitied her misfortunes, every body con- 
gratulated with her on the recovery of 
her happineſs. She ſet the ſtory of the 
late marriage in a very idle light; nor 
could it indeed be proved, the ordinary 
who had perform'd the office was dead; the 
maſter of the priſon had alſo ſubmitted to 
the ſame fate ; the hurry of the occaſion 
had tempted Marus to bribe high for its 
being done without a licence and the 
common forms; and all that could be 
produced towards the proving it had ever 
been ſolemnized, was a ſingle perſon'who 
had been let into the room-in hich they 
were in bed together. 


Thus were the golden hopes and ex- 
pectations of Sylvia deſtroy'd at an in- 
ſtant. Thus it is that vice deſerts its 
votaries, even thoſe whom it has moſt 
favoured. Sylvia, that Sylvia who had 
blaz'd in jewels, and outdone the moſt 
profuſe. of the nobility in extravagance at 
her. table, was in a moment let down 
from the height of her fortune to the 
nothingneſs from which ſhe had ariſen to 
it, In a | diſpute with her greateſt bene- 


factor, 
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factor, who was now dead, ſhe had 
thrown his ſettlement in the fire; and the 
inſolence of proſperity had taught her 
ſuch contempt for thoſe others to whom 
ſne had been oblig d, that there was not 
a friend left to her in her neceſſity. She 
found herſelf reduced to an annuity of 
twenty-five pounds a year, which ſhe had 
purchaſed from the bounty of Curtius, 
and on. this ſhe now breathes, unknown 
and under another name, in a village in 
the north-riding of Yorkſhire. 


HISTORY XI. 


M brnne⸗ do not happen to thoſe 
- only who deſerve them. Diſtteſs 


of as A a kind as can become the 
lot of human nature, may be the portion 
of thoſe who are guilty of no crimes; they 
may be the reſult of obſtinate virtue, even 
in thoſe who are the. immediate, though 
involuntary. cauſes of them. In ſcenes 
like theſe, heaven gives to thoſe whom 
it approves an opportunity of exerting 
the greateſt of all human and of all chri- 
ſtian virtues, reſignation ; and points 
them to their reward beyond the grave. 


Among 
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Among the perfons who had been 
called upon to give evidence before the 
judge, of the perſons accuſed of the mur- 
der of Marus having been in London at 
the time when it was perpetrated, was 
the agrecable, the virtuous Cynthio. Tis 
always unhappy to be ſeen in ill com- 
pany or to appear in an ill cauſe; but 
"tis not always criminal. Cynthio had 
no acquaintance with any of them; but 
as a man of character he was named as 
having been preſent in the ſame coffee- 
room where they were at the time. He 
could not refuſe to appear: when before 
the ſeat of enquiry he could not anſwer 
otherwiſe than as truth directed. He 
joinꝰd his teſtimony to the exculpating of 
perſons evidently guilty, tho' out of the 
reach of proof; and the cenſure of aber- 


ting, or at leaſt of protecting them, fell 
upon the innocent. 


The judge, at whoſe houſe Cynthio 
had been called on this occaſion, had a 
daughter, a woman of merit and of 
beauty. Cynthio had read a horror in 
her face at the nature of the crime that 
had been perpetrated, and a tenderneſs 
and —— to the widow, which had 
; ſtrongly . 
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ſtrengly recommended her to his heart. 
It was no time to declare himſelf on ſuch 
a ſubject: he had taken the precaution 
to make himſelf particular to her, which 
was all that he could do, and in the even- 


ing he had written, not to the lady but 
to her father. 


Cynthio's fortune was conſiderable, his 
character unexceptionable; but the father, 
full of deteſtation at the crime that had 
been committed, and as full of indigna- 
tion at the cunning whieh had 'creen'd 
thoſe who perpetrated it from juſtice, was 
implacable againſt all that had aſſiſted 
in it whatever way. It was in vain that 
Cynthio explained the manner of his 
being led into the evidence : it was plain 
that he had been one of the principal oc- 
caſions of their eſcaping ; and the judge, 
who to his natural honeſty had a natural 
warmth of temper in an uncommon de- 
gree, was outrageous at the inſult paſſed 
upon his family, by a man who had juſt 


appear'd in ſo infamous a light before 
him, and who the next moment attempt- 


ed an alliance with his daughter. -He 
call'd in the lady, and with all the vehe- 
mence of rage and reſentment, inſiſted on 


her 
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her anſwering ſuch a confident villain as 
he deſerved. | ky 


Flavia, who had not been blind to the 
ſoft looks of the ſtranger, who had been 


impatient to hear ſome explanation of 


them, was ready to ſink into the earth 
with the ſurprize of his having ſo ſud- 


denly, and in ſo honourable a manner, 


declared himſelf ; and with the rigour of 
her father, who commanded her to ſa-— 
crifice an offer which promiſed her ſo 
much happineſs. She ple:ded for the 
innocence and virtues of the young gentle- 
man, on no better a foundation than her 
having read them in his face. She ex- 
claimed on the ſeverity and injuſtice of 
her father when ſhe ſaw the letter : ſhe 
conjured him to ſuffer his eyes to be 
open te the irinocence of a man who 
probably did honour to the family in the 
offer he made; whoſe pretenſions were 
certainly worth enquiring into; whoſe 


"open and generous' manner of making 
his addreſs had invited, inſtead of evading 
that enquiry; whoſe perſon ſhe confeſs'd 


herſelf to have obſerved with eyes of par- 


tiality; and whoſe innocence, as to the 
ſuſpicion of countenancing or abetting, 


or of ſo much as knowing the perſons 
who 


| 
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who had been the occaſion of his coming | 


thither ; ſhe was convinced, ſhe was cer- 
tain, was as great as her own. * If you 


regard. your own honour, my lord, ſaid j 
s ſhe, treat with candour a man whom l 
only a wrong paſſion, though from the i 
| £ moſt juſtifiable cauſe, induces you to l 
| believe guilty : if you regard the peace l 
Jof your daughter, for wild as the de- il 
: * claravion may appear to you, I muſt | 
* confeſs I muſt glory in being concern'd | 
for a man of worth, whom I have only 
L once ſeen; give me a chance of being 
happy. See him, fee him without pre- | 
: < poſſeſſion or reſentment ;"tax him to the j 
| £ utmoſt with this ſuppoſed fault; en- [ 
b * quire with the ſtricteſt ſcratiny into his 
A character and his affairs. If he be cri- 
b « minal where you ſuppoſe, he will be 
5 odious to me as he is to you: if but 
| his circumſtances are unequal, hard as 
2 © the condition is, I do proteſt upon my 
py © knees I promiſe you, to obey your com- | 
* £ mands whatſoever they may be concern- | 
'S ing him. I will take no raſh ſtep in a 
5 matter of this importance; I will take 
© no ſtep that ſhall appear raſh to your | 
" | < better judgment, when view'd without | 


paſſion: but in return for this, my 


[5 
3 « Jord, my father, do not, in a flight of 


anger, 
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< anger, refuſe me what may deſerve 
your approbation, and what has mine; 
what has already ſo much right in me, 
that only your finding it unworthy che 
regard I pay can diſpoſſeſs it.” 


So eloquent is loye, ſo free and extenſive 
is the female genius, when it has been fa- 
vour'd and encourag'd by a wiſe educa- 
tion: but, alas! fo headftrong i is paſſion, 
ſo obſtinate is age, and ſo ſacred and 
inviolable is held the prerogative of a 
father, that reaſons, which, if they could 
have been heard, would have loft all their 


force as aim'd in rebellion againſt that pre- 


rogative, were urg'd in vain to ears obdu- 


rately clos'd againſt them, and found no 
efficacy againſt a heart prepoſſeſs'd by 


falſe ſuſpicions, exaſperated by what ap- 


pear'd an inſolence to his underſtanding. 


He renew'd the propoſal, and enrag'd w 
find a child, in whom he had hitherto 
met only with obedience, diſputing his 
authority, and giving way to a romantic, 


and, as it appear'd to him, to an infa- 


mouſly directed tenderneſs; he com- 
manded her once more to bor knees ; he 


demanded an oath from her never to ſee, 
hear, or, have any connection or acquain- 


tance with the man Who had miſled her. 
| She 


ic, 
a- 
m- 
he 
ſee, 
ün- 
her. 


She 
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ſands of avarice, into the peaceful haven, 
»Tis hard that the vices and follies of 
mankind ſhould be protected, while 
their virtues ſtarve them; but this 
is too much the caſe in the world, 
and it was that of Amoris. Vice 
may be uſeful. *Tis not the virtuous 
always who have the care and com- 
mand of our fortunes. The greateſt baſe. 
neſs that could have brought advantage 
to the youth, would have pleaded for the 
protection, the encouragement, and the re- 


ward of his uncle's whole power and for- 
tune ; his virtues ruin'd him, 


He was preſs'd by his patron to get rid 
of his dependent Zanthe ; he promiſed to 
do it inſtantly, The uncle ſent him a re- 
mittance, by which he might be enabled 
to do it with a good grace; and the ſum 
ſerved excellently for the pretence of 
what could not be executed in reality. 
The lady diſappear'd; only Amoris knew 
where ſhe was : and Amoris, though at 
leaſt half his hours were ſpent with her, 
did not give room for the leaſt ſuſpicion 
that he ſaw her. The uncle came to 
town; he was perfectly ſatisfied; he was 
charm'd with the youth's behaviour in ſo 
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critical and difficult a juncture. He was 


introduced to the lady in form; the ho- 
nourable trenches were open'd, and the 
ſiege was not like to be tedious, where the 
garriſon were ſo much in the mind to 
turrender. k: 9 
1 i | | 

che buſineſs of Amoris, while 
he ſeem'd to puſh his fortune with the 
utmoſt earneſtneſs, to take as much pains 
to blaſt his own pretended deſigns. The 
frſt part of the ſcheme was executed by 
himſelf, the other by his emiſſaries. 

There was not a vile thing man could be 
guilty of which he did not find the means 
to be accuſed of in his abſence; but 
atwras all to no purpoſe: half of what was 
ſaid; the fond Celinda would not be 
brought to believe, the other half ſhe 


thought rather to his advantage; ſhe 


look d upon exploits contrived on pur- 


poſe to be told her, as proofs of that 
te”: ſpirit which ſhe admired in a man, and 


as inſtances of that happy freedom which 
had 'charms for her beyond all other 
human qualifications. When this did not 
ſucceed, the lover pretended a ſudden cold- 
neſs; and he gave her occaſion to ſuſpect 
him in a wrong place. Celinda had diſ- 

Cermmment; 
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cernment ; ſhe ſaw all this was of his 
own concerting : it was impoſſible ſhe 
could gueſs at his intent in it; but ſhe 
rallied him on his infolence, and paid no 
more regard to what ſhe ſaw himſelf con- 


trived on purpoſe for her ſeeing it, than 


ſhe had done. to what ſhe did not per- 
ceive owed its origin to the ſame ſource 
while ſhe heard it from others. 


Many a man would have found all en- 
deavours to be well with Celinda fruit- 
leſs; it was the more than equal diſtreſs 
of Amoris to find nothing could make 
him ill with her. She could not ſup- 
poſe any man could, in reality, hold her 
perfon and her fortune ſo cheap as to 
wiſh to loſe her; and ſhe lov'd the ſaucy 
fellow who dar*d pretend indifference and 
humble. her with the diſguiſe of wiſhing 
to be rid of her. In this light Celinda 
ſaw every ſtep taken by Amoris, and 
every report ſpread by thoſe imaginary 
enemies, which he had raiſed to anſwer 
his purpoſes : in this light, every ſtep he 
took to deſtroy his ſcheme promoted it. 


The trembling Zanthe heard every night 


the ill ſucceſs of the day's attempt, and 


un died with apprehenſion. She who 
4 L 2 knew 
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knew the merit of her huſband could not 
wonder that another ſhould diſcover it. 
She who was conſcious that no power, 

| no advantage, could have torn her from 
him, could too readily conceive that no 
pretence, no diſparity of fortune, of tem- 
per, or even of inclination, could make 

| another give him up. She ſaw the ad- 
| vancing ruin even before he ſaw it. She 
| expected what happen'd, She foreſaw 
that the woman, who would by no arti- 
ices be debarr'd from him, would not 
dclay the making him her own. Celinda 
acted as Zanthe had expected ; in the 
ſecret of their own inclinations the ſex 
always gueſs well at the determinations 
of one another. The uncle was ſeat for 
to town; the lady profeſs'd her continued 
approbation of her pretended lover; ſhe 
laugh'd at his modeſty that had not 
preſs'd the naming of a day, and, 

with a very low curtſy, aſk'd him if to- 

morrow would be agreeable to him. It 
was very neceſſary for him to counterfeit 
the moſt violent rapture on this occaſion ; 
he had been too much uſed to diſſimula- 
; tion to find that difficult. The uncle 
| and the lady were both perfectly deceived, 
| The council was ſent for on the — 
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the ſettlements, and he relieved the lover 
trom the moſt abſolute deſpair, by de- 
claring that a week was as ſhort a time 
as could poſlibly be allow'd for preparing 
the engagements that ſhould fix their fu- 
ture ſigning the proper ſettlements. 


Amoris reviv'd, the lady was thorough- 
ly out of humour: the event gave the 
lover new ſpirits for diſñmulation, and he 
continued his deceit ſo dexterouſly, that 
both his miſtreſs and his uncle were in 
pain for his diſtreſs, at being thrown 
from ſo immediate a proſpect of happi- 
neſs. Zanthe ſhared all the terrors of the 
firſt ſrene, and the ſtory of the ſhort re- 
prieve were related to her. There was a 
week to try over all the arts of averſion : 
and Amoris, who had ſo often expe- 
rienced the effects of them without de- 
ſigying it, that it was not difficult for 
hi to practice over, now they could be 
of uſe, all the means of miſchief by which 
he had often ſuffer*d. He play*d them all, 
and all without ſucceſs; he pretended 


attachements in other places; Celinda 


laugh'd at him: he made the world re- 
port he was going to be married to her ; 


the thought it was fo, and was in no 
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pain about its being known. He affected 
inconſtancy of temper, and ſhe told him 
if it were real he would take pains to 
hide it ; and ſhe ſaw indifference, as ſhe 
imagined, through the thin diſguiſe. 
© You are too modeſt, ſhe would ſay, 
dear Amoris. We have changed parts. 
* You are the lady, I am the lover. But 
tis very well, you know there ought 
to be courtſhip on one ſide, and you 
are reſolved it ſhall be on mine. Be 
coy, be. fantaſtical, pretend incon- 
ſtancy, and be aceuſei of falſnood; I 
who act the part of the man on this 
theatre, know what is meant by all thoſe 
arts Of. women. Purſue them, and let 
us keep up the farce till Friday; I am 
afraid e make me change hands 
*- aſtermafds. 534 offs: nA 5 
344 110 7. (0265 10; 2150 2] £13 Dong 
"hk was: the behaviour of a woman, 
fond of the man whom ſhe ſuppoſed as 
fond of her; who, ignorant of the cauſe 
of his averſion, obulch not ſuppoſe it real. 
All his evaſlons ſerved but to give her 
new power ; and oper verſe: ãsnthe ſex, 
that ſhe who in another would have 
taken the moſt; honeſt paſſion for diſſimu- 


lation, now conſtrued the real dictates of 
. c ©» coldneſs | 
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coldneſs and diſtaſte into fondneſs. All 
the weapons the lover employ'd turn'd 
their edge upon himſelf; the day ap- 
proach'd, the ſentence was unalterable. 
The lady was determined to keep her re- 
ſolves; and the intended huſband, him- 
ſelf only conſcious that it was impoſſible 
he ſhould ever be fo. in reality, gave up 
the helm, and left the veſſel to be 
wreck'd at fortune's pleaſure. 2 


Deſpair, after ſuch a ſucceſſion of ſruit- 
leſs attempts, was not to be accuſed of 
weakneſs. Zanthe compaſſionated, but 
ſhe could not blame it. The taſk: de- 
volved on her. Ignorant of all the arts 
of diſſimulation, ſhe determin'd on the 
ſimple truth. She wrote to his uncle; 
ſhe. confeſs'd herſelf his wife; ſhe took 
upon herſelf all the blame of that act. 1 
* married your nep'tew, fir, not from 
*© his concurrence, but through my ſol- 
& licitations. He told me he depended 
* upon you; he told me he muſt have 
«© your approbation whenever he enter'd 
ein that important engagement. I ſol 
„ licited, I entreated ; I prevail*d upon 
* his good-nature, though not upon his 
* reaſon, to do what he would have de- 
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* clined. O, fir, when you remember 
« with what refignation I have borne the 
« loſs of character, of friends, and all 
<« the world, rather than betray him to 
„your diſpleaſure, you will be fatisfied 
«« that nothing in the headlong act was 
| «© other than mine. Be pleaſed, fir, to 


« underſtand me rightly. I do not write 


« to you to prevent this happy, this ad- 
vantageous marriage; I would pro- 
« mote it. I have no right in the man 
% whom I claim'd, no longer than while 
« I kept the fatal ſecret which gave him 
«« to me. [I divulge it; I renounce all 
« title to his perſon, to his efteem, even 
« to his remembrance. I aſk of you, 


* fir, your advice; you are intereſted ; 


«« your paternal tenderneſs to the man 
„ have has intereſted you in his con- 
«« cerns, and you will give it me. I 
«© promiſed, when I enter'd in this fatal 
4% union with him, that it ſhould be no 
% way to his diſadvantage. It is. The 
«© engagement is broken; and the con- 
1 tract, in equity, falls with it. I am 
« willing to give up that to which I 
have no farther right. I requeſt of 
“ you, as you love that man whom. you 
have hitherto patroniſed, who deſerves, 

and 
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* and who will continue to deſerve that 
« favour and that fondneſs, that you 
* will point out to me the means of 
« a divorce. I will ſubmit to it with- 
„ out a tear; and, content with my 
fate, will allow I have purchaſed a 
% life of .miſery at the worthieſt price, 
« when I remember how long I have 


“ been happy. 


© ZANTHE. 


The only man, perhaps, on earth on 
which a letter like this could have had no 
effect was him to whom it was directed. 
Impatient of the diſcovery, he was deat 
to the offer d advantage. He ſaw the lady 
with whom his engagements were made 
too high in rank and character to ſubmit 
to any terms of ſo diſhonourable a kind; 
perhaps he ſaw himſelf alſo in a more fa- 
vourable light. He recollected tlie great 
deal he was doing for a nephew, and 
was, perhaps, glad of an excuſe to evade 
it. Whatever were the motives, the 
event was final. He wrote to Celinda 
that his nephew was a raſcal, a fellow 
who» would no longer have his counte- 
nance, nor deſerved her's. To the ex- 
pecting Zanthe he returned no anſwer; 
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but the ſame poſt brought to his nephew 
his laſt line, in which he gave him up for 
ever; nor could the entreaty of his friends, 


nor his own conduct afterwards ever re- 
concile him. 


Amoris would not believe his fortune 
ſo deſperate as it appear d to him; igno- 
rant that all his patron's views had tended 
to the aggrandizing of his family by his 
means: ſo little of the Iriſhman, as not 
to know, the. purſuit of ſchemes of this 
kind to be the genius of the country, the 
thing which they all feel with the warmth 
of fathers and of brothers; he did not 
diſtinguiſn that in the utter ſubverſion of 


this plan he had given up all his pretences 


to future favour; he continu'd to ſollicit 
and to expect it; he wrote continually, 
but the uncle was inexorable; he receiv'd 


no anſwers to his letters; no return to the 


ſollicitations which he engag' d his friends 


to make: he was not without money 


when the diſcovery was made; the ſum 


that he had given to Zanthe, by the ex- 


preſs order of his patron, was not incon- 
ſiderable. This aſſiſted the ſcheme, which 


was begun with his own, the ſupporting 


themſelves till the man, from whom he 
had 
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had been uſed to receive ſupport, ſhould 


comply with their ſollicitations, and re- 
ceive them into favour. It was a vain 


hope, and the dependance on the expec- 
tation ruin. 


The credit, which people, uſed to be 
well paid, were ready to give Amoris, 


.contributed to the cataſtrophe : he found 


his expectations fruſtrated, his debts great, 
his fortune nothing; he had no reſource 
but his native country. With difficulty 
it was he found the means to convey him- 
ſelf and his little family thither: it was 
with deſpair that he found his father's 
doors ſhut againſt him. The uncle had 
wrote over his reaſons for diſcarding him ; 


he had recounted his favours to him; he 


had. told the offer'd advantage; and the 
father, ſatisfy*'d with his reaſons, was as 


inexorable as himſelf. The ſight of a 


wife, who had diſappointed all the former 
ſchemes for his advancement, urg'd- the 


reſentment farther : he never found the 


means of obtaining the ſlighteſt favour or 
ſupport from him; he would have put a 
period to his diſtreſſes by ending his life, 
but that a wife, a daughter, pleaded for 


his aſſiſtance. Be it what it might, he re- 
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collected, that in his firſt preparation for 
that ſtudy, which he had never after 
proſecuted, he had been taught the ne- 
ceſſary hands. What he had refus'd as 


the means of his preferment prov'd 


that of his bread; and the gay and 
ſplendid Amoris, the delight of the 


women, the envy of the men, the 
pride of every place where he had ap- 
pear'd, ſtary'd the remainder of his 
life on the poor profits that could be 
made from writing for attornies. 


HISTORY XXIII. 


1 fate of a whole family often 

depends on that of one of the per- 
ſons. It was thus in that of the unhappy 
wife of the unhappy Amoris: that lady 


had a ſiſter younger, but not lefs agree- 


able than herſelf. The mother, whoſe 
whole care had been employ'd in the 
education, whoſe whole ſoul was laid out 


in hopes and fears for both, was the 


widow of a dignified clergyman, of great 
note for his picty, bat leſs for his œcono- 
my It is wonderful, that men, who 

preach 
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preach the virtues ſo emphatically, who 
practice them in other points ſo regular- 
ly, ſhould have ſo general a negle& of 
their neareſt ties; but tis frequent to ſee 
the wife and children of a man, whom 
all the world reſpected, diftreſs'd after 
his death, while in his hfe nothing would 
have been ſo eaſy as to have provided for 
their future neceſſities, unleſs it were to 
have foreſeen them. 


The rank the widow had maintain'd in 
the world made her a very numerous ac- 
quaintance ; and a part of them continu'd 
her the honour of their countenance and 
regard, when ſhe could no longer plead 
the faſhionable title to it. By their in- 
tereſt, and a candid reprefentation of her 
diſtreſs, ſhe obtained the penſion for the 
ſupport of clergymen's widows, amount- 
ing, (oh ſhame to ſpeak it!) to four 
pounds ten fhillings a year. By their 
intereſt, and her own: virtues and diſtreſs, 
ſhe obtained a place in a public dona- 
tion diſpoſed by the miniſtry ; and by 
theſe aſſiſtances to induſtry, with their 
needles at hours when it was not ſeenr 
the little family obtained the means of 
life, and of a decent appearance. The 


morning 
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morning was devoted to the neceſſities 
of the family. It was an univerſal rule 
to ſee nobody in thoſe hours ; and after 
the riſing with the ſun, and employing 
themſelves till four in the afternoon, they 
ſpent the, remainder of the day, that is 
to ſay, all the day of the public and 
faſhionable world, in all thoſe indul- 
gencies and enjoy ments which might be 
had without expence. The places of 
muſical entertainment were prohibited 
by the price and diſtance ; but the park, 
and many other places of reſort, were 
open; and their own tea-table was often 
well ſurrounded, and they were the 
moſt acceptable geſts. at that of many 
others. 


The world is generally in the ſecret 
of every body's affairs in this town. It 
was known that the little family, whom 
every body eſteemed, whom every body 
pitied, had very little to ſupport the ap- 
pearance they made, though that never 
amounted to more than was to be ex- 

preſs*d by the term decent; and every body 
reſpected them for preſerving that appear- 
ance on ſuch conditions. The daugh- 
ters were too agreeable to eſcape the 

general 
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general obſervation. Every body talk*d 
of them; every fool ſigh'd, Tha ſaid 
ſoit things as he paſſed by them in pub- 
lic; and every man of ſenſe and ho- 
nour trembled for them, as he: ſaw their 
ſituation, their accompliſhments, and the 
temptations to which they would be ex- 
poſed. It has been the cuſtom among 
the gay world of this claſs, to attract 
the eye by ſingularity of dreſs. Theſe 
girls, who had imbibed all their prin- 
ciples from the prudence of the mother, 
knew that it was not their buſineſs to be 
conſpicuous in a thing in which they 
could not excel ; and whenever they ap- 
pear*d there was, notwithſtanding, a neat- 
neſs, a cleanneſs of look, peculiar to 
themſelves: a plainneſs and - ſimplicity 


in all about them that was yet more pe- 


culiar. The mother always was abroad 
with them; and tho' numbers were 
eager to ſpeak a paſſion of one kind or 
other to them, partly the preſence of that 
guardian, and partly the ſtronger guard 
of their own modeſt reſerve, forbad it. 


The eyes of many were upon them ; 
and the firſt offer they ſhould receive 
was to characteriſe the future life and 

authorize 
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authorize pretenſions. The women do 
not always ſer the importance of ſuch 
an incident; perhaps even all the care 
and prudence of theſe did not repreſent 
it in the due importance; but what that 
did not, their virtue was ſure to accom- 
pliſh. Without foreſeeing the ruin of 
both the daughters, from but an ap- 
proach of a falſe ſtep from one, the 
mother would have periſh*d, the daugh- 
ters would more than have periſn'd, be- 
fore they would have heard a breath of 


impropriety. 


It was not only that the nature of an 
offer would characteriſe the ſucceeding, 
life of her to whom it was made, the cir- 

cumſtance of the perſon who ſhould make 
it would alſo be of vaſt importance to 
both. The fortunes of Amoris ſtood on 
fo. fair a footing in the eye of the world, 
that his addreſſes. countenanced thoſe of 
any other man of faſhion ; and it was not 
long before the other ſiſter had offers as 
important and as. honourable from many 
parties at once. The widow faw the 
girls dazzled with their promiſing fortune; 


ſthe ſaw the hazards of ſo capricious a. 


foundation of happineſs. as love afforded ; 


ſhe 
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the daw the dangers which might attend 
the moſt promiſing ſecurity, and ſhe 
guarded them againſt it. To the lady 
whom Amoris addreſs'd it was not ne- 
ceſſary, convinced that he was what he 
appear d, aſſur'd that his intentions were 
what they declared themſelves, he was 
received without ſuſpicion or reſerve. 
Others pretended the ſame merit, but 
with leſs right to it; and though no man 
would, for his own ſake, attempt in an 
open manner to delude the ſiſter of the 
lady to whom Amoris was about to be 
married, there were many who would 
have been glad to uſe the covering of an 


honourable deſign to countenance their 
purpoſes. | 


In the height of the addreſſes of the 
gallant Amoris, the ladies had paſs'd 
ſome hours of a very bright evening in 
Kenſington gardens. The ſiſter of Zanthe, 
tho* ſcarce leſs accompliſh*'d, and the 
equally agreeable Amelia, had ſtajd behind 
her mother and that lady- to read ſome 
loveſick ditty on the back of one of the 
ſeats. A gentleman, a man of figure and 
polite deportment, ſtept in as he faw her 
employ'd in reading, and had hardly 

14 claim'd 
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claim*d à right in the lines ſhe was ho- 
nouring with her attention, when the reſt 
of the party came back. The mother of 
the two beauties was not one of thoſe, 
who, under the notion of modeſty, baniſh 
every politeneſs by a falſe reſerve : ſhe 
found the ſtranger! converſing with her 
daughter; and, as he follow'd them out, 
and continued the ſubject, ſhe did not 


think it neceſſary to ſhake him off with 
rudeneſs. 


TW 


00 Acquaintances t the ormoft + impor- 


tance are often began by the moſt trivial 


accidents. Whether the perſon who had 
introduced himſelf to Amelia's acquain- 
tance was or was not the author of the 
verſes, they gave him a very happy op- 
portunity of diſplaying his abilities. 
They were evidently written on ſome 
beauty who frequented the place; and as 
the things, ſaid on theſe occaſions are like 
Bays's prologue and epilogue, that would 
ſerve for one play as well as another, it 
was eaſy to perſuade her -ſhe was the ob- 
ject, and as eaſy to plead in favour of a 
diſtant, a deſpairing, and a hopeleſs paſſion. 
Lelius was a man of ſenſe as well as for- 
tune, he had been leſs devoted to gaiety 

than 
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than many of the people of hisi time of 
life; and to a woman of diſcernment, 
for, with all' the youth of Amelia; the 
converſation of her mother and ſiſter 
had given her that, his manner pleaſed 
the more as it had _ of the common 
cant of eee in it. 15 8 
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Lelius ande them thro? the Park ; 
they begg'd he would not trouble din. 
felt farther; he ſaw they had no mind to 
be follow'd home, and he:took his leave. 
Theolidies had, early in their converſa- 
tion with him, mention 'd> Amoris; > he 
knew it would be-eafy for him, by his 
means, to find who his new acquaintance 
were; and he did not think it was worth 
while to riſque the advances he had made; 
by puſhing his attendance when he ſaw 
they wiſh'd to diſpenſe with it, and when 
there was another way open to all 'the 
advantages of it. Phe men are not aware 
how every ſtep in a new acquaintance, 
or in the offen to an acquaintance, is 
watch'd; if they were, they would be 
upon their! guard in things, their over- 
ſights in which, trifles as they are, 
fruſtrate half their ſchemies. The ladies, 
when they conſider'd the nature of the 


growing 
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growing intimacy, had no favourable opi- 
nion of any part of the conduct of the 
perſon who was for making it, except 
that of his leaving them at their requeſt. 
This pleaded for him, and he in this 
miſſed the rock which ſo many ſplit 


upon, of forfeiting all their pretenſions 


by their own eagerneſs in making them. 


Lelius had ſenſe, honour, and a good 
fortune, He did not know Amoris more 
than by report, and by having ſeen him 
in public places; but he was glad of an 
opportunity of 'informing, himſelf from 

the mouth of a man of fo much honour 
of the nature of his new acquaintance. 
The knowledge was, as hinted, on the 
other ſide; and when Amoris in the 
evening, was told of the conqueſt the 
little beauty had made, he could only 
anſwer, that he knew the name of Lelius 
very well, and knew that it belorig*d to a 
man of faſhion. In the morning he received 
the compliments of the perſon who had 
been the ſub) ject of their laſt converſation, 
and, in conſequence of the anſwer he re- 
turn'd, faw him in half an hour. Lelius 
apologiz'd for the frankneſs of his viſit, 
* told him that he had fallen accidentally 


in 
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in the way of a lady, whoſe family he 
found were known to him, and that be- 
fore he proceeded to any farther ac- 
quaintance, he requeſted him, as the only 
perſon whom he knew that could do. it, 
to tell him who ſhe was. Amoris was 
very open and free to him: he told him 
that ſhe had no fortune; but that there 


was not another qualification wanting of 


all that could have recommended her. 
He let him, in ſome degree, into the 
ſtate of the family, and concluded with 
telling him; I met the other ſiſter, ſir, 
* by ſuch an accident as has thrown you 
into the way of this. I have found her, 
in all reſpects, what I have deſcribed 
to you the lady whom you have en- 
* quired after. I don't, concluded he, 
« ſet myſelf up as a pattern for others; 
but you'll pardon me if I tell you my 
« ſenſe of the matter by telling you my 
conduct in it, I make my addreſſes to 
the perſon I found ſo much reaſon to 
« love and to eſteem, and I hope ſhe will 
in a very little time conſent to marry 
me. 


Lelius was ſtruck with the generoſity 
of temper in his new acquaintance. He 
did 


— 
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did not take a minute for the reſolution; 
bati:reply'd,. I alſo have a fortune, 
which does not render it neceſſary for 
me to court one with a wife. You 
have ſet a glorious example, and I ſhall 
not be wanting to follow it. You will 
Know, continued Lelius, I cannot but 
be in earneſt in this, when I deſire you 
to introduce me into the family on theſe 
terms; and, concluded he, I ſhall 
6) „ receive this 'as god greateſt favour ever 
conferr'd on me.” 
1] * i 17570 3% 
5 „% Amoris had the” proſperity of the fa- 
mily greatly at heart: he was charm'd 
with the declaration; he determined to 
be aſſiduous in promoting the intereſt and 
intentions of the lover, and he appointed 
thE'afternoon for ithe time of his viſit. 
The'man' wHom Amoris introduced - was 
ſuxe to be Well veceived: the acquain- 
tance commenced from this moment, and 
the mother ſaw every circumſtance pro- 
miſe favourably for her daughters be- 
vond her moſt ſanguine expectations. 
The lovers viſited together, and each 
ſerved as a pattern to the other in their 
addreſs. While Amoris kept up the face 
of an intended marriage, Lelius was preſ- 
bie c ſin 8 
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ſing with his fair -one' for the ſame con- 
ditions. While the lover was an example 
to the one, che miſtreſs was a patterti to 
the other. The younger follow'd the 
ſteps of the elder ; 'and whatever was the 
reſolution .of . Amoris and Zanthe, Was 
that of pon N nf " 
| While: Auen ind iinended Koch 
bu his addreſſes ; for ſuch was the wild, 
the deceitful temper of Amoris, that ke 
could be preſſing, and dying, while he 
meant notlüng the propofal of a marriage 
was eternal ly lis mouth. When he grew 
ſerious: in the reſolution, it became ne- 
ceſſary to talk leſs about it. Zanthe, 
when married to him, ſuffer'd herſelf to 
be underſtood as his miſtreſs; the occa- 
ſion was important; the obligations were 


ſacred, and not the ſiſter nor the mother 
were in the — 


Ter event was fatal: The unhappy 
mother -pin'd-over the misfortune of her 
favourite child; and died of that moſt in- 
curable of all diſeaſes, a broken heart. 
The ſiſter was left deſtitute and diſtreſsꝰd: 
the unfortunate Zanthe, frighted at the firſt 
ſhock of the general cenſure, had retir*d 


from 
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from it by running into the country. 
The unhappier girl, who had hitherto 
form'd her conduct and deſigns on hers, 
was in a manner left to the mercy of the 
man who had ſo long ſollicited her on 
the moſt honourable terms. Lelius 
would have married the ſiſter of Amoris's 
wife, but it was impoſlible to marry the 
ſiſter of Amoris's miſtreſs. The girl 
ſtarted at the propoſal which he imme- 
diately made; but neceſſity and example 
were too powerful arguments to be re- 
ſiſted. The lover urg d his paſſion; 
the lady ſaw no proſpect of a more eſti- 
mable offer; ſhe ſaw no means of even 
the neceſſaries of life, but by com- 
pliance. 


She, who would have been the virtuous 
wife, became the abandoned miſtreſs of 
a man, who lighted the eaſy conqueſt a 
week after he had made it. From his 
hands ſhe paſſed to another, and another. 
Deſpair, too ſtrong for prudence, threw 
her into every common miſery z and 
while her ſiſter lived miſerably, ſhe died 
yet more diſtreſſed, yet leſs compaſ- 
tonated. 


HISTORY 
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HISTORY XXIV. 
A* ONG the few worthy and hu- 


mane acquaintance of the father of 
Zanthe,who had continued their civilities 
to the family, when the ſituation of that 
family ennobled thoſe civilitie into benefi- 
cence, was the mother of the moſt amiable 
Clariſſa. Clariſſa was at that time leſs 
than twenty ; ſhe had been accuſtomed to 
examples of honour, and ſhe had inhe- 
rited a ſtock of virtue. The friendſhip 
of her mother, to the widow of the man 
they had eſteem'd and reverenced, was 
not greater than that of the tender hearted 
daughter to his children. We naturally 
are attach'd to thoſe who are in ſome de- 
gree like ourſelves ; ; and there was more 
than ſimilarity of age, there was a re- 
{ſemblance of temper, manners and ſenti- 
ments to recommend Zanthe and her 


ſiſter and the charming Clariſſa mutually 
to one another. 


The civilities that might be done by 
one of Clariſſa's fortune, to people of her 
Vor. II. M own 
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own age, were innumerable ; and there 
was not one of theſe that Clariſſa was 
not as importunate to beſtow as the 
others backward to receive. At public 
places Clariſſa was the miſtreſs of the ce- 
remonies: if there was any little expence, 


it became all hers; in private there was 


nothing that could be troubleſome to 
them that ſhe did not alleviate ; and 
what added with ſuch minds infinitely to 
the obligation, there was a way Clariſſa 
took of doing all this, which firſt pre- 
vented the occaſion of the uneaſineſs, and 


afterwards the thanks. 


In fuch a ſituation, with reſpect to 
theſe amiable girls, *tis not a wonder that 
Clariſſa was in all their ſecrets. There 


was one only that ſhe did not know, the 


marriage of Zanthe ; the fatal ſecret 


which was the deſtruction of a ſiſter, the 


murder of a parent, and the cauſe of the 


moſt perfect infamy to herſelf; that 
ſecret, which, with all this complicated 


miſchief, was the occaſion of no one in- 
cident of good, after it had deſtroy'd the 
family, extended its accurſed influence to 
their acquaintance. 


The 
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The opinion of the world is of more 
value than it ſeems, and of importance 
oreater than its value. Thoſe who hold 
it cheap, know not that they trifle away 
the greateſt of all treaſures : they know 
not that virtue itſelf is but half virtue 
without it, and they little imagine how 
far the crime that forfeits it, or but the 
obſtinacy, (for that was all in Zanthe's 
caſe,) that forfeits it, may extend its miſ- 
chief. Tho' with our own breaſts it is 
otherwiſe, yet, with reſpect to the world, 
ſhe is a better woman who is criminal, 
and keeps up the appearance of innocence, 
than ſhe who being virtuous ſuffers (and 
knows it) the world to think her guilty, 


Clariſſa was of an age to be addreſs'd; 
and, peace to pretences and diſſimulation, 
ſhe who is of an age is of an inclination 
to be courted. Clariſſa, though as mo- 
deſt and as reſerv'd as ever woman was, 
yet ſaw courtſhip, and the end of court- 


ſhip marriage, as natural parts in the 


ceconomy of her future life. She ex- 
pected ſhe ſhould be addreſs'd ; ſhe found 
herſelf ſollicited, and ſhe had only to de- 
termine on the doing that prudently, 
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which ſhe had before agreed with herſelf 
that it was prudent to do. 


Clariſſa's fortune was ſettled, and it 
was neither great nor inconſiderable; her 
_ diſpoſition was humble, affable, and obli- 
oing, and her perſon very agreeable. We 
are not to wonder that the handſome and 
the accompliſh'd people are thoſe who 

furniſh the world with adventures ; thoſe 
who want theſe advantages, paſs thro? it 
more ſilently, and with leſs buſtle. 


We acquire our opinions as well as our 
knowledge, from obſervation. Clariſſa, as 
ſhe imagin*d ſhe ſhould one time or other 
have ſome concern with love, had early 
obſerved its conſequences in her friends ; 
as ſhe had grown to the age when it was 
offer'd to her, ſhe had been more and 
more informed of the manner in which 
ſhe ought to judge of it; and it was 

from the conduct of the lovers of theſe 
ladies that ſhe judged of the ſincerity of 
her / own. Nothing could have the ap- 
pearance of a more honourable or more 
generous courtſhip on either part, than 
that of Amoris and Lelius, to theſe un- 
happy girls; and as their fair friend had 

Judged 
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judged of the paſſion of the moſt favour'd - 
youth who addreſs'd her from the ſtrength 
of theirs, it is not a wonder that ſhe mould 


form her expectations on the conf:- 
quences. 


With all the favourable proſpect, theſe 
were in the higheſt degree terrible, and 
the who had ſeen ſuch an event from the 
moſt ſeeming honourable attachment in 
the world, could not but be in doubt 
with reſpect to all others, If there was a 
man of whom ſhe had early thought better 
than of all his ſex *twas Amoris ; Lelius 
had appear'd only ſecond to him: and 
ſhe had look'd upon him as one of the 
beſt men on earth, who could with equal 
ſteps follow the beſt in a path where ſo 
much difficulty and diſcouragement op- 
poſed. She had ſeen afterwards this man 
of all the world, from the generous and 
honeſt lover of the charming Zanthe, be- 
come, as ſhe ſuppoſed it, her betrayer : 
ſhe had ſeen the other, whom ſhe had 
honour'd for that readineſs with which ſhe 
perceived him copying him in every 
virtue, as readily following his example 
in the road of infamy. - She had ſeen the 


death of a parent the conſequence of the 
M 3 deſtruction 
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deſtruction of her children; and her eyes 
were open to the effect ſuch a cataſtrophe, 
could ſuch have happen'd to her, muſt 
have had upon a parent dearer to her 
heart than all other perſons. From what 
the had ſeen ſhe was to judge, and this 
not favourably for her own concerns. 
She had become too ready to ſuppoſe all 
men falſe, becauſe ſhe had found thoſe 
ſo, whom ſhe the leaſt ſuſpected; and the 
event of her own expectations appeared 
to her as uncertain as it was important. 


Clariſſa had at this time the fortune to 
be honour'd with the addreſſes of a young 
man of family, heir to a title, and with 
it to a conſiderable fortune. She was in 
herſelf by no means an equal match for 
him; but there was a relation, to whom 
the acquaintance had been owing, who 
was ready to make up that deficience. 
Things could not wear a more favour- 
able aſpe&t,— the mother had introduced 
the favour'd lover, and to the mother he 
had been introduced by one who gave 
this uncommon teſtimony of his eager- 
neſs for the alliance, and of his friend- 
ſhip to the lady. The perſon and- the 
diſpoſition of the noble youth ſtrongly 


recom- 
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recommended him; the generofity of 
his offer pleaded greatly in his favour; 
and the ſentiments of honour and of 
virtue, which ſhew'd themſelves in his 
converſation and in his conduct, were 
the great ſtamp of the recommendation. 
The acquaintance was continu'd; the 
event was promoted on all parts; and 
who could have doubted the happinels 
that it propoſed! Only Clariſſa could 
have doubted it: but Clariſſa, who had 
ſeen good ſenſe and honour, and every 
amiable quality the human heart could 
boaſt, ſacrificed to the baſeſt deſigns, and 
who had ſeen theſe deſigns fatally ſuc- 
ceſsful in the ſtory of her friends, doubt- 
ed. From what can we judge, but from 
experience, and who can blame her 
doubting ? 


Clariſſa ſaw in her lover every thing 
that could command the belief of the 
molt diſtruſtful ; ſhe ſaw great goodncſs 
of heart, and ſuperiority of fortune; a 
paſſion that had all the marks of reality, 
and every character of {ſincerity to recom- 
mend it: but ſhe had ſeen as much be- 
fore in Amoris, and as much in Lelius. 
She had ſeen both theſe falſe, and ſhe had 
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determined that there was no truth in 
men : ſhe loved the youth whe honour'd 
her with his addreſſes, and ſhe had not 
felt that tender paſſion for any before. 
Nothing in prudence, nothing in affec- 
tion could be ſo much her with, as that 
all he told her was the truth; but ſhe 
was miſerable, becauſe ſhe doubted. 


The human heart reſts not a moment 
under this painful ſuſpence; nor are there 
any means that promiſe relief from the 


uncertainty, too irrational to recommend 


themſelves. Clariſſa had .underſtanding, 


hut love and fear were too powerful for 


it. Nature allows no way. of knowing 
the hearts of men, but by their words 
and their immediate actions: theſe ſhe 
law might deceive, and ſhe had recourſe 
to the more than natural, at leaſt to that 
which the ſubtle who propoſe, and the 
weak who believe them, underſtand to be 
more than natural. What Clariſſa could 
not read in the book of obſervation, ſhe 
conſulted in the book of fate. She had 
been uſed, from the effects of a wile edu- 
cation, to laugh at the pretences of the 
aſtrologers and conjurors; but fear and 
neceſſity make mankind ſuperſtitious, as 

. naturally 
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naturally as they make them religious. 
Where there are no means but the worſt 
in our power, we are too ſtrongly tempted 
to uſe the worſt. There never want, 
about this town, a ſet of theſe pretended - 
conjurors, and it was eaſy to hear of the 
molt reputed. We look upon theſe as 
trifling deluders of the ignorant; but 
they deſerve a much ſeverer cenſure, and 
*tis one of the greateſt reproaches of 


the ceconomy of our cities, that they are 
tolerated. 


Al-Hali, the ſoothſayer of reputation 
for the preſent period, has made ſome 
little alteration in his name and figure, 
and is unſuſpected amongſt his former 
moſt intimate acquaintance. Many a 
giddy woman, with whom he had been 
intimate under a more human form, 
thinks he muſt, indeed, deal with the 
devil, to have come at the knowledge of 
his own affairs with her; many a long- 
ing creature, who is to meet him out of 
his ſidereal garb in the evening, thinks 
no inferior power could have inform'd 
him of his own viſit; or could have de- 
ſcrib'd, to the moſt minute particular, 
every article of that dreſs which lay, 
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though ſhe knew it not, in the next 
room ;* or every tittle of that conver- 
ſation which he intended to hold with 
her. The adventurer, who as eager to 
make a fortune as the mad girl to be 
marry*d, applies, like the bubble in the 
comedy, for the aſſiſtance of a familiar, 
thinks the ſtars alone can have inform'd 
the ſage of thoſe cheats, in which him- 
ſelf had been join'd with him; and the 
fool of fortune doubts not his learning 
from the planets, the ſtory of his own 
borrowing from him the money that he 


never repaid. 


From his former general acquaintance 
among the dupes of the world, Al-Hali 
is in the ſecrets of no inconſiderable part 
of thoſe who came to him; and from 
the appointments, which he makes for 
himſelf in his other form, he is as cer- 
tain of events with reſpect to ſome 


others. To all theſe he ſpeaks with an 


aſſurance greater than any conjuror of 
old or modern time; and every article is 
true. Theſe raiſe him to the ſtars, from 
whence they ſuppoſe he borrows all his 
knowledge, by their applauſes. To others 
he ſpeaks in obſcure and ambiguous 

terms; 
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terms; and, where knowledge is defi- 
cient, has recourſe to artifice, Tis not 
to be conceived how eaſily mankind are 
deceived. Thoſe who have no reaſon to 
think ſo favourably of him, take up the 
opinion from the others ; and, rather than 
accuſe their own ſagacity, ſuppoſe he has 
ipoken to them as plainly. He has a ſet 
of general terms by rote; they ſuit all 
occaſions, and they ſerve for every body; 
that an old perſon belonging to them 
will die; that they will meet With a diſ- 
appointment; that ſome one whom they 
take to be a friend is falſe; and thar 
ſomething, very unexpected, will happen 
in a little time. Theſe, and a thouſar d 
ſuch, are his ready predictions to every 
cuſtomer, and theſe muſt be verify'd to 
every one. The gentleman is a humou- 
riſt: to ſome people he will ſpeak very 
plain, and to others he will not; to ſome 
people he will deliver only theſe generals, 
and to others, no one but himſelf knows 
why, he will deſcend to particulars. What 
is the effect of his knowledge or igno- 
rance, is underſtood to be that of his 


fancy; and for whatever he ſays he is 
paid. 
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The degree of doctor is of his own 
giving to himſelf; and few people would 
conceive that Al-Hali is but a flight 
alteration from an honeſt Engliſh name, 
Hal. Haley. The great wig, the patch'd 
eye, and the ſquare cap, with! this perfectly 
conceal him from his moſt intimate friends 
of former time. To this doctor repairs 
every fool from fourteen to fourſcore. 
When ſhall I be marry'd, and when 


hall I be unmarry'd, are queſtions aſk'd 
with the ſame eagerneſs; and to the one 
he anſwers by a promiſe of the death of 


the huſband, and to the other by a notice 
of the arrival of a new gallant, He an- 
ſwers for both with the ſame degree of- 
politiveneſs; but he never fixes the time, 

All believe, and he pockets the ad- 


vantage. 


To this ſon of the ſun, and brother of 
the ſtars, Clariſſa was introduced by one 
of her credulous acquaintance, who was 


a faithful follower of his councils, an 


old cuſtomer, and a firm friend. Not 
the moſt favour'd intimate 15 to be pre- 
ſ-nt at the prediction. The lady, who 
had done the / good natur'd office, waited 


in 
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in another room, while the grim doctor 
and his trembling client were in the cloſet. 
He was free in his queſtions, but reſerv'd 
in his anſwers: he ſpoke with ten- 
derneſs; and after a great deal of the 
general eant of prediction, told her, that 
the enſuing night, at twelve, the ſtar of 
her nativity would be in the meridians 
and that if ſhe would apply to him the 
day after, he would tell her things which 
it was not neceſſary to mention at the pre- 
ſent. They parted; the doctor very 
well ſatisfied with his fee; the lady 
not at all with the jargon ſhe had pur- 
chaſed for it. Her confidant. preſs'd her. 
keeping the appointment of the next day, 
and engag'd her honour that ſhe would. 
find it worth her while ta come, 


The doctor knew he was aſſur'd of the 
good offices of her friend. This was one 
of the decoy ducks of the pond, that had 
herſelf tie privilege of hearing nonſenſe 
gratis, in conſideration of her bringing 
others. to pay for it: but caution never 
thinks itſelf too ſure. It was eaſy to diſ- 
cover, without the talent of conjuring, 
that Clariſſa was one of thoſe of whom it 
was poſſible to make a market. The 


conjuror, 


— * — Boo oe. 


conjuror, to make all ſecure, difpatch'd 
his faithful female attendant to watch 
her home; to prepare him for his an- 
ſwers of the next day; and to aſſure him 
of her being worthy his attention. This 
was the ſtar whom the grave doctor con- 
ſulted mightily on theſe occaſions. The 
common herd that came and paid their 
fees were ſuffer d to go as they came, ſa- 
tisfied or not ſatisfied imported nothing. 


The ſame faces needed not an offer twice; 


if every fool in town apply*d once, the 
ſucceſſion would laſt his life: but with 
theſe people of apparent importance it 
was otherwiſe. The conjuror has always, 
if he underſtands his trade, the ſubordi- 


nate occupations of marriage - broker, 


and of convenience for leſs laſting en- 
gagements. He has his Romeos for 
every Juliet that can offer, and he knows 
how to ſell his favourable auſpices. 


The faithful aſſiſtant return'd after a 
moderate ſtay : ſhe had ſeen the lady 
home ; ſhe had enquir'd the name of the 
family; and ſhe had addreſs'd herſelf to 
the apprentice of a neighbouring milliner 
for more intelligence. To know, the 
way is to pretend to know. The laying 

our 
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out a few ſhillings in ribbands made way 
to the acquaintance; and the mention of 


Clariſſa, as one with whom ſhe had the 


honour of ſome degree of intimacy, led 
into the chat of her affairs. The viſits 
of a man of her lover's rank could not 
be paid in ſecret; the equipage fix 
hours a day at the door proclaim'd them : 
and as the affairs of thoſe who are of a 


condition to keep ſervants never are un- 


known, the whole ſtory of his family and 
eſtate, of her abſolute fortune, and the 
promis'd addition to it, was told. The 
information was ſufficient, and it had 


fallen into hands in which ne part of it 


would be loſt. Alas! to how ſmall ad- 
vantages of the intereſted, do the unde- 
ſigning and unſuſpecting forfeit every 
valuable offer? How careful ought the 
innocent to be how they enter into the 
leaſt acquaintance with the guilty? Thoſe 


who are ill cannot be the authors of 


good; but there is no end of their power 
of miſchief. ä | 


The information which Al-Hali re- 
ceived from his faithful emiſſary, his 
faithful friend, the friend of the unſuſ- 
pecting Clariſſa, came fraught W to 

im. 
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him. When he could obtain the neceſ- 
ſary knowledge no other way, this was 
always graſp'd at with eagerneſs; but 
here was a deeper game than ordinary, . 
and he knew how to play it to advan- 
tage. He determined to impoſe on even 
the friend of Clariſſa, that he might im- 
poſe upon her the more powerfully ; and 
he refuſed to hear a ſyllable about her. 
The lady had paid him handſomely : he 
had been at the pains to calculate her 
nativity, and he knew none that could 
diſcover to him more than the ſtars, 
when it was worth his while thoroughly 
to conſult them. He refuſed to hear the 
. leaſt notice of any thing that concerned 
Clariſſa, and he requeſted the friendly 
creature that would have given him the 
information, to go back to her, that ſhe 
might not be unjuſtly ſuſpected of having 
done K. 


He found a beautiful young creature, 
with ſix thouſand pounds ; for that was. 


the abſolute fortune of Clariſſa, in her 


own hands, and independent either of 
mother, or the more diſtant relation who 
deſigned ſo generouſly in her favour. He 
underſtood this veſſel, and this treaſure. 

eom- 
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eommitted to his care, and he was to 
conſult for how much he could ſell the 
cargo. There are always a ſet of people 
ready to take the wife with the fortune ; 
becauſe there are people who, having no 
home, can live as well in one place as 
another; and, conſequently, while they 


take the treaſure, can leave the incum- 
berance behind them. To one of theſe 


was Clariſſa to be ſacrificed : Clariſſa, 
the darling of a mother, the favourite 
of an indulgent aunt, the deſtin'd wife 
of a man of quality and virtue, was to 
be the creature of a villain, and a vaga- 
bond's convenience; the prey of an 
indigent creature little leſs infamous: 
and all this was to be ſacrificed to an 
unjuſt curioſity on her part, and to the 
advantage of a part of her little fortune 
on his who laid the ſcheme. The doc- 
tor looked over his liſt, not of gallants, 
for this was to anſwer a better purpoſe, 
but of huſbands. He fixed upon a fel- 
low of figure in his dreſs, and one of 
the few who have not been born to any 
degree of diſtinction, yet whoſe: deport- 
ment, in ſome degree, affumes the air 'of 
it. There is not any thing ſo contemp- 


tible in men among one another as _— 
| Ort 
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ſort of pridez it procures them neglect, 
in the place and in the degree of that 

reſpect which they demand; but with 
ſtrangers, eſpecially when thoſe ſtrangers 
are women, it anſwers better. The firſt 

thing in the world to endear a man with 

the ladies, is courage; the ſecond is im- 
portance; and this laſt, even when it is 
aſſumed without foundation, does not 
always diſguſt : they will talk of the in- 
ſolent and haughty fellow as one whom ; 


they do not deſpiſe ; often with peculiar 
marks of favour, 


Decius, whom the wary Doctor had 
pitched upon for this exploit, was one of 
theſe men of falſe importance. His fa- 
ther was butler to a lord, and his. mother 
officiated as laundry-maid to her lady- 

| ſhip: the boy had been brought up till 
twelve years old in the family ; and it 
was there he acquir'd the dignity of de- 
portment which he never after ſhook off. 
He thought my lord's behaviour had 
ſomething in it more noble than that of 
any other perſon he had ſeen ; and he did 
not regard that propriety rendered it 
graceful. The careful father had intend- 
ed to breed him under ſome petty at- 
torney ;, 
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torney; and had early put him to learn 
the neceſſary methods of writing, He 
had thought this ſufficient, and he had 
preferred independence, and twelve ſhil- 
lings a week, to the obeying a maſter, 
and the proſpect of ſucceeding him in 
his buſineſs. He commenced writer for 
lawyers, and he formed no higher ex- 
pectations from that quarter. 


There was ſomething laudable in the 
character of Decius, had it been diveſted 


of that impropriety, and perhaps of 
ſomething worſe than impropriety, which 
attended it; he had induſtry to ſupport 
his pride, and he had pride to conceal 
his induſtry. He was up with the fun, 
and he yrote till evening. Cloaths were 
not neceſſary at a time when no one ſaw 
him; ſo that putting thoſe, in which he 
made a figure, on at ſix in an evening, 
they laſted four times as long as if he had 
worn them all day; and they had the 
great advantage of being ſeen for the 
greateſt part of the year only by candle- 
light; a great friend to tarniſh'd ſinery. 


Decius was one of thoſe people who are 
never ſeen out of embroidery, He * 
e 
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the art of buying theſe guady cloaths at 
ſecond-hand; and as they coſt him only 
the value of the ſilver, they were at once 
the cheapeſt and the moſt laſting in the 
world. For the price that others, in his 
ſtation, paid to their taylors for the moſt 
ordinary fuit, Decius purchaſed the re- 
mains of a birth-day covering. His 
wigs and his linnen, nay, and anec- 
dotes that may be truſted ſay, the moſtg 
minute articles of his dreſs were pur- 
chaſed on the ſame frugal terms. He 
dined on a dry roll; he ſupp*d on a diſh 
of chocolate; and having borrowed the 
garret of a friend in Queen's-head- alley, 
he was directed to near the King's-bench- 
walks, with eſquire fixed to his name. 


To this errant adventurer, for with all 
the poverty of Decius, adventure was at 
the bottom of his deſigns, and was the 
inſpiring genius of all this finery, the 
doctor ſent on the occafion of his new 
offered fortune. People of this ſtamp 
make ſhort arguments. When the prey 'is 
in a man's hands he may demand his own 
terms; and the modeſt doctor claim'd 
only four thouſand pounds, for helping 
the youth to two thouſand, as an _ 
| ute 
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lute preſent, and giving him a fine girl 
for a month or two into the bargain. 


Heaven and earth! how are the beſt 
and worthieſt of our ſpecies bought and 
ſold, by the meaneſt and moſt intamous, 
without their knowledge! or how little 
does the inconſiderate creature, who gives 
her half crown to know her fortune, 
gmagine that ſhe is delivering up with 
it her perſon. to the moſt perfect ruin 
The young Decius had too much pru- 
dence to diſpute the terms. He knew, 
if he ſaid no, there were enough who 
would leap at the offer. The four 
thouſand pounds he looked on as no- 
thing. to him at all. He was aſked if 
he would accept of a fine woman for a 
month, and after that be content to 
change place with two thouſand pounds 
in his pocket. The anſwer was eaſy. 
He did not heſitate on ſaying yes. Laws 

would . invalidate 'all obligations that 
could be made between ſuch men, 
and on ſuch occaſions; but there are a 
ſet of people whoſe perſons are below, 
and whoſe artifices are above the laws : 


they entered into agreements, and the 
conjuror gave him his inſtructions, 


The 
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The lady came to her appointment, 
The doctor had been confined to his 
bed ever ſince he ſaw her, and had or- 
dered no body to be admitted ; but for 
her good ladyſhip, the prudent gentle- 
woman who attended believ'd they 
might venture to diſturb him. The 
devoted Clariſſa was deſired to fit. The 
doctor was called, and after a few mi- 
nutes entered, with great care in his 
countenance, and with his hands filled 
with papers. They began to diſcourſe, 
and the wiſe aſtrologer deſiring her to 
inform him of nothing, but to conſider 
her own heart truly, and tell him whe- 
ther the ſtars had given him right infor- 
mation as to the paſt, ſince then ſhe 
would be beſt able to judge as to the 
future. 


Hie began with her family and her 
earlier years, which he ran over ſlightly, 
as of little importance, and only talked 
of them in general terms: he came to 
the preſent attachment, and he told her, 
with great earneſtneſs, that the whole 
happineſs of her life depended upon it. 
Not, madam, ſaid he, that any good 

« offers 
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© offers itſelf to you in this, but the 
* avoiding a preſent and inſtant danger, 
* with which you are threatened, will 
give you the means of happineſs elſe- 
5 where.* Clariſſa trembled; the doc- 
tor proceeded to deſcribe her lover. He 
was not content with doing this by his 
perſon, he deſcribed his heart : he told 
her of his viſits; he repeated his ad- 
dreſſes. Every man talks to every wo- 
man alike ; and knowing what was na- 

tural, he hit on what was true. The 

lady could not doubt ſome ſuperior in- 
formation in the man who repeated to 

her what no ear but her own had heard. 
Convinced of the truth in this, (alas ! 

how eaſily credulity is convinced!) ſhe 

was prepar'd to believe all the reſt. 

The raſcal ſaw he had ſuceeeded, and he 

told her he had but one queſtion to aſk, 

on which her whole fate depended. 
The art which he profeſſed, he told her, 
ſeemed to point it out too plainly to him; 

but her ſelf was better judge. Is your 

heart, madam, perfectly engaged to 

© this youth, or is it not? Anſwer me 

« cautiouſly, ſaid he; for all depends 

upon it. I do not aſk if it incline to 

him, I know it does; but is it per- 

« fectly, 
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fectly, and for ever fix'd upon him, de- 
« ſerving or not deſerving ? for if it be, I 


© ſhall ſpeak not a word more to you. 
By my own art, and by your future 
© happineſs, for both are concern'd in it, 


« ſaid he, I do not aſk or entreat of you, 


but 1 charge you to tell me truly, Is it 


eſteem or love that you feel for him? 
one of them it is; and they are ſo nearly 
allied unto each other, that, to confeſs 
the imperfection of my art, tis not in 
aſtrology to diſtinguiſh between them. 
— You can ; continued he, and re- 
peating the words with a moſt impor- 
tant countenance, I again charge you, 


(to do it truly.” 


The trembling Clariſſa told him, ſhe 


thought very favourably of her lover: 

the ſaid her heart was ſo much unexpe- 
rienced, that ſhe could not preſume to de- 
termine whether it was paſſion or reaſon 


that gave him the preheminence he held 


in her breaſt over all other men; but 
that ſhe believed it was becauſe of his 


truth and generoſity. Tou have an- 
« ſwer'd me truly, reply*d the doctor, and 
you deſerve all the aſſiſtance that my 
art can give you. Have comfort; 
you 
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e 110 are ſafe. You have too much 

< goodneſs to be forſaken by providence. 
« You are ſafe, I repeat it; and I will 
© free you from the danger that at this 
moment threatens to deſtroy you. You 

do not love this noble youth. Noble 
let me call him, for ſo the ſtars ſay 


men call him; but 'tis from chance, 


= 

o 

. 

© not virtue. You eſteem him for good 
qualities which you think he poſſeſſes, 
and you will no longer eſteem him 
< when you know he has no title to 
« that thought. You are upon the brink 
of a precipice, and while all ſeems 
* ſmooth before you, the gulph lies open 
6 
0 


at your feet to ſwallow you up to be 


no more heard of.“ 


The artful creature knew whatever he 
did was to be precipitated ; and the proſ- 
pect was fair enough, and the advantage 
conſiderable enough to make him earneſt 
in the ſcheme. He knew he ſhould 
alarm and terrify her : he ſaw he had 
done it thoroughly, and he had prepar'd 
his engines which he now put in execu- 
tion. This night, continued he, ma- 
dam, is deſtin'd to your ruin: but 
* there is a way alſo by which it pro- 
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* + miles you the moſt complete happi- 


A 


neſs. Tis thus the heavens deal with 
* mortals: jn the ſame moment they 
offer proſperity and ruin, and leave 
« them to fix on which they pleaſe. The 
moment is irrevocable : the reſolve you 
* make determines all your future hap- 
« pineſs. Your lover will viſit you at 
« ſeven, He will preſs you to Giardini's 

concert; you have now his tickets, and 
s I know you are going home to dreſs 
„for it.“ The lady turn'd pale: ſhe 
almoſt fainted, *Twas a piece of intel- 
ligence he had eaſily obtained; but the 
eaty manner in which he introduced the 
mention of it, not in the parade of his 
alirology way of proof of his knowledge, 
but caſually, and as it were upon the 
occaſion, aſtoniſn'd her. She took the 
tickets from her pocket, and her con- 
fuſion was too great for words. © As 
you return, continued he, your chair 
« will be ſtopp'd in Broad-ſtreet, and 
& you will be hurried into a poſt-chaiſe: 
s *tis now getting ready. Your noble 
lover will be your only companion. 
By day-light you will be at his ſeat, — 
« you have virtue, madam, to reſiſt all his 
ſollicitations; but your reputation will 
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© be loſt by the accident; — he will preſs 
© you to comply to his baſe purpoſes z 


for he has no other. Many have been 
© ruin'd under ſuch : 85 pretences." 


The amazed Clariſla burſt into tears; 


No more, ſir, ſpeak no more. Ter 
favourite Zanthe came into her mind, 


and her unhappy ſiſter. The conjuror 


had ſpoken at random, but ſhe under- 
ſtood him as refering her to theſe; ſo 


much does imagination help the cheat of 
cheſe deceivers. She gave credit to the 
whole ; and ſhe confefs d, that from this 


fatal experience of the ruin of thoſe whom 


ſhe fo entirely loved, ſhe had always had 
her fears, though. lies beſt friends were 
blind t to the danger. You are right, 
© fir, I know you are right, concluded 
„ ſhe: Who could be more ſec mingly 
< honeſt, or more ſeemingly generous 
© than Amoris No man,' reply'd the 
doctor haſtily. Who than Lelius 2 
© No man, continued he, except that 
« Amoris.” Though he knew nothing of 
the ſtory, he join'd | her exclamations, and 
they converſed as if familiar with the 
whole event. The conjuror had little 


ſuſpected her knowing a parallel ſtory , 
N 2 


but 
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but he was too wiſe not to profit of the 

| diſcovery: he had at firſt alarm'd her 

| fancy, he now attack'd her reaſon ; and 

| what imagination hinted to her was 
countenanced by * 


« Sir, W hat am I to do?“ Only, 
reply d he, not to go to this fatal con- 
.cert,” * Moſt certainly I ſhall not. 
But, fir, you told me good fortune 
often offer'd itſelf at the ſame moment 
« with the ill; am I ſo happy as to have 
| the choice ?? The doctor, rejoiced to 
| have her remember it, told her the was. 
| Something he knew offer'd for her ; but 
he would be ſecure before he ſpoke, and 
when he did ſhe might depend upon it. 
He turn'd over his globes; he ſcrawl'd 
upon the paper; he talk'd of his 41 
Turayia and Nabaſh barib; his Pleiades 
and his Crooked Serpent; his Houſe of 
Saturn, and his Man/ion of the Moon. He 
employ'd a quarter of an hour in all the 
gibberiſh of aſtrology ; . and when that was 
over, he catch'd her by the hand, Ma- 
dam, faid he, be comforted ; 1 mo- 
ment of your intended ruin is alſo the 
* moment of your offer'd happineſs. At 
amquarter after ſix your noble lover, the 
« villain 
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c villain let me call him, who, under the 
« pretence of marriage, deſigns you F 
ruin, will make his viſit : punctually 
at that moment alſo, the man who'e 
fortune is blended by the ſtars with 
yours, though you have not yet ſeen 
one another, will enter Somerſet-gar- 
dens: meet him, and may you be 
* happy. You will know him by his 
« ſerious look, not common with per- 
« ſons of his age and rank. He will enter 
at the middle walk: I fee him turn to 
« the left; I follow him round the gar- 


dens; my eye purſues him to the wall; 


© he looks over to the river; he gives 
© ſomewhat to a decay' d gentlewoman; 
© and he drops his cane as he goes up 
the ſteps. Now all is over.“ 


The doctor had pronounced theſe words 
with a kind of enthuſiaſtic vehemence, 
He pretended to ſee what he had given 
punctual directions ſhould happen; and 
he now pretended that the viſion left 
him. He look'd ſtedfaſtly on the coun- 
tenance of Clariſſa. He told her, who or 
what this youth was lay beyond his power 
to determine; for the ſtars would not do 
all things : but upon the faith of his art 

N 23 he 
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he aſſured her he was worth her know- 
ledge ; and preſs'd her, if any opportu- 
nity mould offer of his ſpeaking at tha 
happy moment, that ſhe would not loſe 
it, * But be gone, madam, faid he, 
: rr we talk the hour is at hand; go, 


and the heavens that promiſe you hap- 
+ I | it. 


The lady took her leave with a liberal 
preſent, and all was prepared to continue 
the deluſion. Her companion had at- 
tended her to the doctor; but ſhe had 
not been admitted any more than before. 
” went away with her, and ſhe took 

- ſmall pride in the diſcompoſure 
which ſhe perceived in her countenance, 
She demanded, with ſome triumph, 
whether he was not a ſurpriſing man. 
A miracle, ' reply'd the other; but 
< aſk no queſtions, only bid the coach- 
man ſtop at Somerſet-gardens.* The 
order was given, and the poor Clariſſa 
was too much diſcompoſed to be able 
to explain herſelf. As they went on .ſhe 
only requeſted her at times to bid the 
coachman haſten. — Such diſcompofure 
never was in an human face, nor ſo many 
paſſions ever were in an human heart at 

95 oh 
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once before. The aftrologer had raiſed 
her apprehenſions and her expectations to 
the higheſt pitch; and what ſhe fear'd 
and what ſhe hoped were both too much 
tor words. They came to a full ſtop. 
Clariſſa look*d out with great impatience 
to ſee what was the occaſion. A poſt- 
chaiſe block'd up the way; they were fit- 
ting on the wheels and. adjuſting the ſe- 
veral parts of the carriage. The very lights 
of the machine made her tremble. Alas! 
how little did ſhe expect what was com- 
ing? hoy little imagine all was prepar'd 
to deceive her, and to complete the 1 ruin? 


As he look'd out, the maſter of the | 
chaiſe approach'd to the door of the | 
coach. He ſpoke with great civility ; he | 
begg*d pardon for the obſtruction, but 
they ſhould get it out of the way imme. 
diately: it was for a very particular oc- 
caſion they were preparing it: *twas to 
ſet out at ten from Marlborough-ſtreet, 
and to run forty-eight 'miles by morning. 
Clariſſa fainted : incapable of ſuſpecting 
the fraud that had been put upon her: 
nay, if ſhe had ſuſpected, incapable of 
conceiving ſuch complicated treachery. 
She loſt her ſenſes at the name of the 
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place and hour ſo exactly correſponding 
with what the conjuror had told her; 
and more ſo at the diſtance they were to 


go, which was juſt that of the ſeat of her 
lover, 


She was recover*d; and they proceeded. 
They were at Somerſet-gardens before ſix. 
To a moment, according to the predic- 
tion, enter'd Decius. The friend of Cla- 
riſſa had yet heard nothing of this: they 
were fitting on a bench to the righr, and 
the eye of Clariſſa follbw'd the real Decius 
along the walks, as ſtedfaſtly as that of 
the conjuror had pretended to purſue his 
figure in the idea. She ſaw him enter 
at the appointed door ; ſhe ſaw him turn 
the appointed way; ſhe ſaw him look 
over the wall; ſhe ſaw him give the 
money; and ſhe ſaw him drop his cane 
upon the ſteps. He had now enter'd the 
walk in which they were, and he bow'd 
to the friend of Clariſſa as he paſs'd the 
bench on which they ſat; but without 
particularly looking at them. Do you 
know that gentleman,” ſays Clariſſa 
eagerly ? * Yes very well, reply'd her 
friend; I have danced with him often at 
New Tunbridge.* Who is he?“ He 
is a ſtudent in the Temple. His father 

puts 
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puts him there juſt to know law enough 
to keep his own: but it will not be 
worth his while to follow it. 


Clariſſa was ſatisfied, ſhe begg'd they 
might. meet him, and, it poſſible, ger 
into converſation, The other told her 
nothing was ſo eaſy; they were very 
well acquainted, and if he had not: 
been the modeſteſt man in the world he 
would have ſpoke to her before; but: 
*twas only becauſe. a ſtranger was with 
her. Here was a ſtroke of fortune be- 
yond the conjuror's or the lover's. expec- | 
tations. Decius ſaw his prey, and he 
was prevented all the difficulty of the- 
chace. They met. They talk'd to- 
gether; and the humility of addreſs, 

Joined with the natural haughtineſs of | 
carriage, which the poor Clariſſa could | 


diſtinguiſh in him, ſhewed him at once 


the man of faſhioa and the lover. 


His pride, however little it ſuited with 
his abject circumſtances, now ſtood him 
in good ſtead: and the ſacrifice which it 
was plain he made of it to the attention 
with which. he addreſs'd himſelf to Cla- 
riſſa, was a mark of that great reſpect 


N 5 Wit 


reaſons for treating her. He compli- 
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with which he ſeem'd to have many 


mented her underſtanding; and that to 
every woman is the higheſt of all flattery, 
and is the beſt rechived, as well as the 
eaſieſt paid : he ſpoke. with great admi- 
ration of her perſon, and he did this with 
a reſerve and delicacy that added greatly 
to the merit of what he ſaid: he-often 


mention'd how fortunate a circumſtance 


he thought it, that he had fallen in the 


way of ſeeing her; and he, at length, 


took courage to beg, that if it were not 
too great an indulgence, ſne would per- 
mit a ſtranger, who had no deſigns 


in the requeſt, and who admir'd' her 


greatly, to have the honour of ſome- 
times viſiting her, 


_ Clarifla told him he did her b in 
the mention; and that ſhe did not doubt 
but the more ſhe heard of him, ſhe ſhould 
find greater reaſon to conſent to his offer 
of acquaintance. It was a bold puſh to 
begin an intimacy from perfect ſtrange- 
neſs; but he had reaſon enough to urge 
it, and the · lady very little reſolution to 
deny. The third perſon, who had ſerv'd 


their common purpoles fa happily, now 


COm- 
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completed the good fortune: ſhe invited 


Decius to viſit her the next evening, and 
promis'd to uſe her intereſt with her fair 


friend to be there alſo. People who are 
in fear know when they have gone far 
enough. This 'was the caſe both with 


the new lover and the new miſtreſs. 


Not one of them mentioned a {ſyllable 


farther on the ſubject. Half an hour 


more was paſs'd in the gardens, and the 


gallant Decius, not a bit the forwarder for 
his ſucceſs, put them into their coach, and 
retir'd to make glad the partner of his 


fortune. 


The appearance of Decius, and his 
deportment, were the ſubjects of the 
ladies converſation as they went home. 


Clariſſa found her lover there; and 


ſuch was the effect of the diſorder 
ſhe had been thrown into by ſo many 


attacks upon her imagination, her heart, 


and her paſſions, in the preceding hours, 


that ſhe hardly bore the fight of-a man 
whom ſhe had uſed to meet with rapture. 
She pretended illneſs, nay, indeed. ſhe 
could not be faid to have pretended it. 
*Tis a common excuſe when a lady is out 


of humour: but ſo much perturvation ot 


N-6 ſpirits, 
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ſpirits, as ſhe had ſelt for five hours to- 
gether, left. her no cauſe to counterfeit a 
diſorder. She retir'd to her chamber: 
ſhe would not be prevail'd with to ſpeak 
to the man to whom ſhe ow'd many apo- 
logies for the diſappointment; and the 
honeſt concern he expreſs'd at that diſap- 
pointment ; and the true forrow for the 
occaſion of it, were conſtrued into a con- 
feſſion of all the deſigns with which he 
had been charged. He took his leave; 
and Clariſſa requeſted even her mother 
not to diſturb her. 


She had been girl enough; or may it 
not be fair to ſay, ſhe had been woman. 
enough to promiſe herſelf great ſatisfac- 
tion in the ſhew and equipage, and title 
of the wife of him who courted her : 
but we eaſily give up what we have de- 
ceived ourſelves in expecting. She ſaw 
all theſe as airy imaginations, and fhe ſaw 
the defign. of her deſtruction, the fate of 
Zanthe and her ſiſter, as the real fortune 
that was there provided for her. The 
contrivances of the artful. conjuror, were: 
to her confirmations. ſtrong as. proofs of 
holy writ z and all the arguments in the 
. had ſhe given opportunities for 

them, 


them, could not have perſuaded her out 
of the leaſt article of her belief. She 
gave up the imagin'd title and precedence, 
and ſhe hated the deceiver who had made 
them the baits to ſo infamous a deſign. 
She contented herſelf with the expecta- 
tion of a private gentleman and two 
thouſand pounds a year; for ſuch had 
the artful Decius, long before, taken 
care, though. with no immediate view, 
more than to flatter his vanity, to make 
his affairs appear to the friend of his 
new miſtreſs; and ſuch ſhe had repre- 
ſented them. The night was ſpent in 
thought, and the morning ſaw her re- 


ſolution. Her faith in aſtrology was, 


at leaſt, as great as her belief in the 
{criptures; and ſhe doubted nothing of 
the ſtory that the ſtars had deſtin'd De- 


cius for her huſband, any more than the 
account of Decius's fortune. 


The lover, for he was truly fo, unſuſ- 
petting any thing of all that had hap- 
pen'd, ſent early meſſages to the lady, 
and as ſoon as he could make a decent 
viſit in the morning, came. There is a 
new tenderneſs, that is the child of pain 
or uneaſineſs in thoſe we love: the ge- 

nerous 
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nerous lover felt all this, and he expreſs'd 


it all. The mother was in raptures with 


his honeſt and earneſt paſſion; but it was 
other wiſe with her to whom it was offer' d. 
The jaundic'd eye ſees every thing yel- 


- low: when the mind is poiſon'd with 


ſuſpicion every thing favours it. *Twas 
thus with Clariſſa. That new. born af- 
tection, with which he who had a right 


to her heart pleaded his paſſion, and he 


declar'd his pain for her, was conſtrued 
into an attempt in favour of his defeated 
purpoſe. Clariſſa was truly virtuous, 
She was as perſuaded, as if .it had been 
o, of the baſeneſs of his intention; and as 
every thing was now forced into the fa- 
vour of that deſign, every thing he ſaid or 
did gave her diſquiet in herſelf; and the 
more ſtrongly fix' d that rooted diſtaſte ſhe 
had taken up againſt him. He ſaw it; 


for lovers have quick fight. He : diftin- 


guiſh'd that her diſorder was of the 
mind, not of the body. The ſuſpicion 
of a lover has but one turn; he gueſs'd 
a rival as the occaſion ; and he gueſs'd 
the truth. He refented the indignity 
done at once to his honour and to his 
love; and he had reaſon: he did not 
think it prudent to declare his ſuſpicion, - 


even 
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even to the mother, whom he ſaw as Ig 


norant of the cauſe, and as concern'd at 
the event as himſelf; but he determin'd 
to be upon his guard; and, in ſpite of 


love, to act as he ought. 


- Here was a new ſeine! on all parts,. 
Theſe people, whoſe deſigns had hitherto 
been the ſame, and who, of all. perſons 


in the world, had been the moſt the con- 
fidants of one another, and the moſt 
unanimdus, had now their ſeparate 


thoughts, and ſeparate views. The un- 


forte Clariſſa to meet a new lover; 


the noble youth, who had before poſ- 


ſeſſed that title, to watch and to difcover 


this which he ſo much ſuſpected 3 and 


the mother, quite unſuſpecting that he 


had any concealed meaning, to find out 
the cauſe of her favourite child's un- 


eaſineſs. | 


The lover knew, un to give ſcope to | 


the occaſions of his ſuſpicion, he muſt be 
abfent, He took his leave early, and he 
pretended an engagement for the re- 
mainder of the day. The unhappy fair 
one grew eaſy when he was gone; the 
afternoon approached ; and ſhe deviſed 


an 
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an excuſe of abſence : the unſuſpected do 
this eaſily. She eſcaped to — friend's, 
and her lover ſaw her enter: he ſaw the 
tawdry Decius follow; and there was no 
farther room to doubt. In proportion 
to the honeſt exceſs of his love, was now 
the violence of his reſentment: he deter- 
min'd never to think again of the woman 
who had treated him ſo meanly ; and he 
kept his reſolution. Great minds are above 
the little reſentments of the vulgar. He 
never accuſed the falſe Clariſſa, but he 
ſuffer'd his own character to ſtand very 
unfavourably with her mother, rather 
than hurt the woman whom he had once 


loved. 


The viſits of one ſo much of the fa- 
mily as this generous youth had been, 
were ſoon miſſed. The mother was di- 
ſtacted; the friends on all parts were un- 
eaſy; only the lady, who might have 
been expected to feel, and to exclaim: the 
moſt, was ſilent, She became confirmed 
in the opinion of his bad deſigns, from. 
his dropping. the acquaintance when 
they had miſcarried; for it was impoſſible 
for her to ſuſpe&t that he had watched 


ker; and ſhe dropp'd hints enough to 
be. 
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be underſtood, tho? fhe diſdain'd to ex- 


plain herſelf, as to the reaſon of the 
change. 


We may ſee, by this inſtance, how in- 
nocence often ſuffers; nay, how great- 
neſs of mind is the very caufe of the miſ- 
underſtanding. The reſerve which: the 
lover had kept, with reſpect to the mo- 
ther of his miſtreſs, he preſerved with 
regard to all the world. Every one knew 
he was about to have been married to 
Clariſſa; every one ſaw the match 
was broken; and no one heard him 
declare a reaſon. The lealt hints that 
dropped from Clariſſa gained credit 
from his ſilence; and ſhe was pitied, 
who deſerved indeed to be pitied; but 
who would have been condemned, had 
only what he knew been known: and he 
was condemned who deſerv'd compaſſion 
and applauſe. 


The faireſt proſpect that ever preſented, 
of making a whole family happy by a: 
marriage, was deſtroyed; and in the 
place of it, the - moſt perfect deſtruction 
was approaching ; and this not with any 
real crime, but from weakneſs and deluſion. 
What compleated the ſcene was, that 


fatal 
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fatal ſecreſy which is the ruin of half 
the undone among that ill-fortun'd ſex; 
and the parent of that ſecreſy, was the 
ſeverity, from ſome tincture of which 
the breaſt of no parent is free, but which 
ought to be baniſhed from them all. Had 
the daughters of the experienced free 
leave, and fair encouragement, to ſpeak 
their earlier thoughts in the progreſs of 
their paſſion, that experience would be 
the ſecurity of thoſe upon whom every 
art takes place, becauſe they are unac- 
quainted with all artifice, Tender, in- 
dulgent, and good as the mother of 
Clariſſa was in every other reſpect, ſhe 
was not without a tincture of this ty- 
ranny. She would have thought the 
crime unpardonable of receiving the ad- 
dreſſes of any man not recommended by 
herſelf; and Clariſſa, who knew this, ne- 
ver dared to tell her that ſhe had receiv'd 
them. She continued to ſee her lover 
in private at the apartments of her 
friend; and he had fo much artifice 
and ſo much neceſſity; is ſaw ſo much 
at ſtake; and he knew ſo much of that 
deceit | by which it ſhould be ſecured, 
that the credulous and unſuſpecting prey 
Wa no match, for the leaſt of his de- 
luſions. 
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luſions. Everv meeting gave him 'a- 
more ſure foundation in her affection ;' 
and the abhorrence with which ſhe -ſaw 
the imagined baſeneſs of her former lover, 


placed the imagined honeſty of this in a 
light of new advantage.' 


Had Clariſſa dar'd to inform her mother 
of the courtſhip, ſhe would have had 
means of knowing who he truly was that 
offer'd himſelf to her; but being ſhus 
out irom confidence, ſhe was ſhut out 
from all aſſiſtance of counſel, and from 
all poſſibility of enquiry. She received 
from his mouth what it was impoſſible 
ſhe ſhould hear from any other; and ay 
ſhe had no opportunities to diſcover, ſhe 
had no inſtigations to ſuſpect the deceit, 
of thoſe letters which he pretended to re- 


ceive, from time to time, from his fas 
ther. 


| Wine dete no ſuſpicion the boldeſt 
attempts are ſecure. Spirited by one 
ſucceſs to undertake the next effort, De- 
cius purſued his good fortune till the lady 
refuſed more coldly z till ſhe was ſilent; 7 
and, in the end, till ſne conſented. The 
evening was fixed, and the clergyman 


attended; 
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attended: there was no deſire on either 
part to admit any into the ſecret. The 
friend of Clariſſa was to give her away; 
and an intimate of the huſband's was to 
be witneſs to the ceremony. There were 
many reaſons why the aſtrologer did 
not chuſe to loſe ſight of his friend upon 
this occaſion : it was a bold venture for 
him to be preſent; but he was the neceſ- 
ſary witneſs. His figure was too .much 
altered to leave a ſuſpicion of his being 
the ſame man, and he was careful to 


ſpeak little. 


All theſe attended the lady's coming; 
but theſe were not all that attended. The 
ill treated lover of Clariſſa, though he 
had baniſh'd all tenderneſs from his - 


| heart, had yet the remains of friendſhip. 


there. He had ſuſpected from the be- 
ginning; he had 0 agents to 
make every neceſſary diſcovery ; and 
they had ſucceeded: he had found the 
= to be a beggar and a villain ; he 
had diſcover*d the conjuror to be at the 
bottom of. the deſign; and though he 
never appear'd in it himſelf, he had ob- 
tain'd a certain account of eyery ſtep of 
the courtſhip, and of the appointed mar- 

| riage. 
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riage. The officers of juſtice were in 
readineſs, they follow'd the lady up 
ſtairs, and they ſecured all whom they 


found preſent, as concern'd in the con- 
ſpiracy. 


Clariſſa was preſerved from ruin; but 


when ſhe knew by what means, miſt 


not her remorſe = been a diſtreſs ſu- 
perior to all ſhe could have fſuffer'd ? 
She knew herſelf unworthy the favour of 
the man ſhe had wrong'd with ſo unjuſt a 
ſuſpicion, and ſhe never ſought to be re- 
ceived into it. The world has loſt its 
ſoothſayer ; and Clariſſa pays for her cre- 
dulity by a life of repentance, 


May the * plead with all its 
force in the breaſt of her ſiſter beauties | 
May leſſons drawn from the miſcarriages, 
and from the ſucceſſes of others; from 
miſcarriages always attendant upon vice; 
from ſucceſſes always the offspring of 
virtue, ſtamp on the minds of thoſe, 
whom inexperience might otherwiſe be- 
tray, an impreſſion of the dignity of 
goodneſs, and of the horrors which at- 
tend on guilt; more warm, more Jaſt- 
ing, than can be learn'd from the dry 

leſſons 
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geſſons of morality ! 1 May the examples 
awake thoſe who would be deaf to pre- 
cepts; and the ſhadow'd deſtruction of a 
few imaginary characters, prevent the 
ruin of a thouſand real perſons. 


= 


Virtue is the guide to happineſs: ſhe 
is? purſues the one cannot miſs the 
other. The tree will bear its fruit, and 


Pris in her own breaſt to bring it to a full 


maturity. 
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B, T. Garpnwt in the Strand. 


I. HE HISTORY. of Miſs BETSY 


THOUGHTLESS. The Second 
Edition, In Four neat Pocket Volumes. Price 
bound 1a. | 
II. The Hiſtory of JEMMY and JENNY 
JESSAMY., By the Author of Miſs Bzrsv. 
[TroucnTLEss. In Three Pocket Volumes. Price 
bound 9s. 
HI. The FEMALE SPECTATOR, . Com- 
Pleat. In Four Pocket Volumes. Price bound 
125, Pe 53S 2 
The great Encomiums beſtowed: on this Work 
by ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Judges, have 
been fo frequently inſerted in all the. public 
Papers, that it is preſumed no one can be un- 
* quainted with them, and therefore are thought 
© needleſs here to be particulariſed : But that io 
uſeful a Work may be more- univerſally read 
(eſpecially by the younger and politer Sort of 
Ladies, for whom it is more peculiarly adapted) 
it is now printed in the above-mentioned Size, 
which will be leſs cumberſome to them, and 
the Expence being reduced to One Half of 
what the Octayo Edition ſells at, it may be 
* more eaſily purchaſed.” 3 
IV. The FORTUNATE FOUNDLINGS: 


A a M a @ Aa 


Being the genuine Hiſtory of Colonel M. xs, 
and his Siſter, Madam Dy f, the Iſſue of 


the Hon. n — 8 M-— x3, Son to the late Duke 
of R———». Containing many wonderful As- 
cidents that befel them in their T*avers, and in- 


terſperſed with the Characters and Adventures of 


ſeveral Perſons of Condition, in the moſt polite 
Courts of Europe. The Whole calculated for the 


Entertainment and Improvement of the . Youth of 


both Sexes, The Third Editzon, Price bound 35 


14 


V. EPISTLES for the LADIES, By the 
Authors of the FEMATE Srrcrarox. The Se- 
cond Edition, In Two Volumes, Octavo. Price 
bound 10s. | N wy 199 
| The Character of this Work is in general ſo well 
| known, as not to need a Recommendation; but 
. * as ſome particular Perſons may be unacquainted 
15 with it, it is hoped it will not offend the Mo- 

* * deſly of its Authors, juſt to cite a few of the 
=. < Epithets given to it by ſome of the moſt diſtin- 
* 1 guiſhing Judges of the preſent Age. — As 
„. „ That it is the beſt adapted for improving the 

« Morals, and refining the Taſte.— That a juſt 

«© and proper Spirit breathes through the Whole. 

« That it imperceptibly makes its Readers 
 « wiſer.— That it exalts the Ideas; That it is a 
- << polite and elegant Advocate for private Virtue, 
«© — That tho? it ſeems by the Title to be princi- 

« pally intended for the Service of the Fair Sex, 

- « yet there is not a Man of the greateſt Genius 
A but may be pleaſingly amuſed. That its Lan- 
„ guage is elegant, clear, and conſpicuous.— 
That its Stories are ſo affectingly related, that 
hoe ver reads them will find the Paſſions ſin- 
“ gularly moved. That it is judiciouſſy b'end- 

** ed with Inſtruction and Entertainment. That 

it inſenſibly diſcovers the Means of being 
„ happy in ourſelves.— That it is an admirable 
Leſſon for the Young and Unexperienced.— 

That it points out ſuch Foibles in ourſelves, as 

4 for want of being obſerv'd, frequently entail 

4 the E Uneaſineſſes.— That it is peculiar- 

es ly adapted to the reigning Habits of the preſent 
Times, &c. &. 48 | 

VI. The Adventures of NATURA: Peing 

IE Progreſs through the Paſſions. Price 2 8. 64. 

bound. 9 . 
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